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TWO NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
A PROSE STORY 
By the Author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s 
Journal.” 

A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. 

Oge vol. 12mo, with an Illustration, uniform 
with * Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” Cloth, 
price $1 50. 








FOLKS, already so cordially received by the 
public, has now reached its third number. 
Having just been enlarged by the purchase of 
its most popular rival, 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


lately published in Boston, it will be still fur- 
ther increased in literary and artistic attrac- 
tiveness. The publishers promise that it 
shall be in every respect the best, as well as 
the most beautiful of all Juvenile Periodicals. 
It will be adapted to the needs and tastes of 
readers of all ages. 

The HOLIDAY NUMBER contains seventy- 





CARPETS 


In one piece, at about one-half their former value. 


A choice lot of 


Persian Rugs 


In NEW and ELEGANT DESIGNS. 


Orrice, 39 Park Row. 


| EMERSON’S 
SINGING SCHOOL. 
Price 75 cents, or $7 50 per dozen, 


Is a Complete, Cheap, and Useful Book for 
Singing Schools, 





Now is the time to use it, as it has all the material 
to make the Winter Singing School attractive and 
useful in the highest degree. By 


L. 0. EMERSON, 


SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS 


ON THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
By MASON AND HOADLEY. 


One cannot help liking this thorough, systematic 
method, the work of men eminent in their profes 
sion, and who have the important qualification of 
being experienced teachers. 

Remember that the first months of instruction 
are, if there és pay distinction, ‘he tmportant, ones. 
That is the ume to lay a good foundation, “ & work 
well begun is already half done.”’ Price $3.00. 

All books sent postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

Cc. HH. Ditson & Co,, Til = oadway, N.Y, 





ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


$150,000 worth of 


Books 
ENGRAVINGS 





For Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


J. SABIN and SONS, Booksellers and Importers, 


Z a two large and exauizitely illustrated on. Extra fine 84 Nassau Street, N. Y..beg to advise the book-buying 

This is the first story written by the author of Mfrs. s 8 = q y I 8 public that they have an extensive stock of the finest 
Jerningham’s Journal since that delightful novelette| A distinguished author says of St. Nicholas : 9 y 7 
‘ d , books in the English language, and Illustrated Booke 
in verse took the public by surprise. A Very Young |“ It has more wit than the London Punch.” Damask Table Cloths in the most elegant bindings, which for afew weeks 
Couple, although in prose, is quite as captivating as 


Our selections from ‘‘Our YounG Forks” 
material were ‘secured too late for insertion 
in this number, excepting only the opening 
chapters of 


FAST FRIENDS; 


its predecessor. The marriage, of course, is purely 
for love, and the vicissitudes through which the 
“Very Young Couple’ pass—their pecuniary per- 
plexities, their little tiffs, their more serious entan- 
glements, and the way they escaped from them—are 
rehearsed in a lively, sparkling style, and with a 
naturalness which appeals directly to the sympathies 


they will offer FOR CASH ONLY, at prices regard- 
less of usual profit. Calland see us before purchasing 


AND New Year's Gifts. 


. Splendid Editions of Dickens, Scott, Shakespeare, 
Napkins Thackeray, Macaulay. Rare, fine and curious Books. 


To Mateh. Musee, Francois, Roberts’ Holy Land, colored copy, 


of all who have passed chrough similar experiences. 
A Thrilling Story of Adventure. 
“MY KALULU,Y 
PRINCE, KING, AND SLAVE, 
A Story from Central Africa. 


By Henry M. Sranzey, author of ‘How I Found 


Livingstone.” 


WITH SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1 vol., 12 mo, $2. 
From the Boston Journal. 


* If the young reader is fond of strange adventures, 
he will find enough in this volume to delight him all 
Winter, and he must be hard to please who is not 


charmed with its graphic pages.” 
From the Chicago Inter-ocean. 


Mr. TROWBRIDGE'’S SERIAL STORY, 


in which JACK HAZARD again appears : 


ST. NICHOLAS now has Turez SPLENDID 
Seria Stores. With the wealth of material 
in our hands, and the new contributors 
secured, it is expected that each number will 
increase in excellence. 


You cannot buy for a dollar any book that 
will be half so attractive as the Holiday 
Number of ST. NICHOLAS, which costs only 
25 cents, 





Illustrated Magazines are “ the cheapest 


“This book may be read by older boys with profit | Literature in the World ;” they do not cost one 


and instruction. For, apart from the vividly dra- 
matic scenes depicted, Mr, Stanley has collected to- 
gether a vast amount of useful information concern- 
ing a people of whom the general world are pretty 


mu h in the dark.” 


Sent post-paid on receipt of the price by the pub- 


lishers. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


tenth the price of the same matter in book form. 


14 Numbers for $3 00; 4 Months for $1 00. 


Subscriptions received by all NEWS DEAL- 
ERS, BOOKSELLERS and POSTMASTERS, 
and by 





SCRIBNER & Co., 654 Broadway, N.Y. 


Elegantly embroidered 


LACE CURTAINS, 
Furniture Coverings, 


Curtains, &e., Xe. 
The above are worthy the attention of parties who 


intend to refurnish for the HOLIDAY SEASON. 
BROADWAY, 4th av., 9th and 10th sts 


200 PIANOS ax» ORGANS 


New and Second-hand, of First-class 
Makers, wit be sold at Lower Prices for cash, 
or on Installments, or for rent in City or 
Country, duriug this Financial Crisis 
ad the HOLIDAYS, ly HORACE 
WATERS & SON, No. 481 Broadway, 
than ever betore offered in New-York. 
Agents wanted for the sale of Waters’? Cele- 
brated Pianos, Concerto and Orchestral Organs. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great Inducemente 
tothe Trade. A large discount to Ministers, Church- 





Sir Robert Strange’s Works, Hogarth’s, fine early 
copy, Architectureand Ornament, Belles Lettre and the 
Drama, 







ECONOMY UTILITY! 
¢2 Ink for 100 years from the 


MAGIC INKSTAND, 


Without refilling. Any color 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of $2, by 
R.C. Root, Anthony&Co., 
Stationers, New York. 

"Send for Circular, containing 
testimonials, &c, 
“CORNS CURED.” 

Bunions, Inverted Nails, and all Diseases of the 
Feet, cured by Dr. J. F. HUNTER, 
Chiropodist, 907 BROADWAY, between 20th and 
21st Streets. Established 10 years. Refers toeminen 
thysicians and Surgeons. 





Surgeon 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the werk 
ending Saturday, Jan. 17th, 1874, will close at 


this office, on Tuesday at 11 A.M., on Wednesday at 
10 A.M., on Thursday at 11.30 A.M., and on Saturday 





es, Sunday Schools, Etc. 





at 12M, 
T. L. JAMES, Postmaster, 
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Every Sewing’ Machine Doubled in Value}; 
t 


PALMER’S 


Combination Attachment 
FOR ALL SEWING MACHINES. 





fhe perfection of making and arranging 
every’style of Dress and Trimming with 
as much ease and simplicity as run- 
ning up an ordinary seam, with 
some new and entirely Ori- 
ginal Accomplishments. 


AND ALL WITHOUT BASTING. 


1.—It prepares the MILLINERS’ FOLD better than | —--——- 


can be done hand. 
2.—It prepares MILLINERS’ FOLD with different 
colors and pieces of goods at one operation. 
3.—It prepares and places a fold in any seem per- 
fectly, without basting. 
4.—It prepares and _ a double or single fold on 
the edge of a 
5.—It cords bias bands. 
we pespenes and applts a double French hem 
nish. 
7.—It prepares a cord welt perfectly. 
8.—It es pares and places a cord welt in any seam 
hout basting 
8 —It prepares a cord welt, at the same time o 
ing and placing ihe welt in the gathering 
seam, sewing it toa plain band, if desired, at 
one Operation. 
19.—It does plain gathering. 
11.—It gathers and sews at Fine same time, better than 
any other gothoree, 
12.—It hems all goods, bias or straight. 
13.—It binds with a braid. 
14.—It binds with cut binding. 
15.—It sews any seam without basting.? 





The arrangement is very novel, and it is one of tre 
agent Attachments in use ; indispensable in 2 - 
i ty, doubling the value of any Sewin 
2 erteee Leva KIND of Sewing a 
Price, $4, with full instructions for its use mailed 
\ etfree. Address, 


.PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
#17 Broadway, New York, 
an opportunity seldom offered to Agents of both 


sexes which are wanted, everywhere, immediately. 








To American Tourists in 
icurope. 


JAMES MIDDLEMASS &CO., 


Nos. 16, 18 and 20 South Bridge Street, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


First-class Clothiers & Outfitters, 
ALSO 
Manufacturers of Shirts and Pulpit 
Robes, 

One hundred per cent., at least, may be saved by 
Americans in ordering their outfits of us, while in 
Europe. 
First-ciass Scotch and English Tweed Suits, made to 
order and warranted to fit, for from £2 10s. to £5. ; 
Overcoats from £2 to £4 19s. ; Silk lined throughout 
and made of fine Beaver Cloth for £5. 

Address, 


James Middlemass and Co., 
sunset Scotland. 


HOLIDAY PRES ENTS 
For Hard Times, 


AT THE ° 


i.“ DOLLAR{iSTORE,” 
~" dif ore ory 
Winter Garden Palace, 


Will now be found an unusually attractive collection 
of Novelties at the uniform standard price of OVE 
DOLLAR. 


CALL AND SEE THEM! 


WM. M. ELIAS & BRO., 
667 Broadway and 204 Mercer Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HUGH B. JACKSON 


ImrorTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
\B Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuita, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 
HAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Ete. Also constantly 

on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS, 
182 FIFTH AVP"USE., 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP'S. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


TO LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to 

$500,000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving 

Passengers the best b uaoaie guarantee for safe 

“a = Lah. 1 _ a has auen been adopted 
e most southerly rou 

by this Company to avoid Ice and Headlands. 


Tons. 
4276 








One of the above steamers will leave New York 
every Wednesday; Liverpool, every Wednesday ; 
Queenstown, every Hg and d fortnightly to 
London direct. 

oe pee to Li . $70, and $90 


$80 an 
a: Liverpool, —! Excur- 
sion oy to he | —_. 


— and return at lowest 
Steerage passage to Liverpool....... .... 
Passengers booked to and from ye ay cardi. 








Bristol, Q laagor. London, 
Antwerp, oe Getheabaie, ristiana, or 
Co) > 


teamships of this line are full-powered, and 
the Tefeatin in the Atlantic service leaving the of 
They are built in water-tight ann ew 





New York. 
ments, and are spar-di -decked, affording = conveni- 
ence for rhe comfort of 2 ~ securing 


Fe er 
r culars a a he *o.’s office, 
‘or further part Bo BRO OADWAY. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


INMAN LINE | 


Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF ANTWERP, Saturday, Jan 10, 11 a.m. 
CITY OF BRONKLYN, Saturday, Jan. 17, 2 p.m, 
CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, Jan, 24, — nm. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, Jan 31,2 p.m, 
CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, Feb. 7, 9a. m. 

and every following a = Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New Yo 

RATES OF PASSAGE, 


CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, acco rding to accom 


modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE,—To Queenstown. pages, . 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or ristol, 
currency. 
Preparp Crertivicates from above ports set 
renc 
Daares at lowest rates. 


For Cabin hy ow and eral business, apply at 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 
Lae aa Passage, at 33 Broadway, or Pier 45 


North River, 
JOHN G. DALE, . Agent. 
FREDERICK | KURTZS 


Otd-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW ett & 60 BROADWAY. 








The undersigned has sutased the Prices of his Bill 
yf Fare to the most reasonable rates 


To Suit the Times. 


A bene. of very large and commodious Dinin 
R mables him to accommodate private an 
select parties, and aad i clase of buginess men. 

The same untform rH re charged, both in pri- 
vate rooms and the Dining Rooms, either in Broad- 
way or New Street, and Dinuers will be sent to 
Offices and Banks without extra charge. 
Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 


nd still the very best articles furnished without 
delay. 

Hoping for a continuance of the liberal patronage 
o long enjoyed by me 

I remain the: Public’s Obedient Servant, 


FREDERICK KURTZ. 


N.B.—At my other es‘ablishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Street, extending through to Maiden Lane, 
and at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninetieth 
Street, the choicest articles are carefully served, at 
corresponding! low rates. 

RE SDERICK KURTZ, Propricter. 


~ AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


This compound of the 
vegetable alteratives, Sars- 
aparilla, Dock, Stillingia 
and Mandrake with the 
‘7 todides of Potassium and 
A Iron makes a most effee- 
Ztual cure of a series of 
complaints which are very 
prevalent and afflicting. [t 
purities the blood, purges 
out the lurking humors in 
the system, thst under- 

mine health and settle into 
bd) s. Eruptions of the skin are 
the appearance on the surface of humors that should 
= expelled from the blood. Internal derangements 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
internal organ, or organs, whose action they derange, 
and whose substance they disease and destroy. 
Ayer's SARSAPARILLA expels these humors from the 
blood. When they ps gone, the disorders they pro- 
duce disappear, such as Ulcerations of the Liver, Sto- 
mach, Kidneys, Lungs, Bruptions and Eruptive’ Dis 


‘ 4 thony’s Fire, Bi y 
Poy Pn bin, vf n pore Af re, Rose or 7 


















Boils, Tumors, 
Hh ‘eid Zea lg. a pee 
mn inin Side 
pov sot head, Female Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrhea 
arising internal v ulceration and uterine disease, 
and General Debdility 





With Fp nn health returns. 
PREPARED BY 

Dr Jj. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass,' 

Practical and Analytical Chemists, 





Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicire. 





CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLisHED 1840. 
4470 | EBe British and N.A.R.M. Steamships. 


BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


inge every week—From New York every 
Wanesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 


day 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Ca: Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £1 te sy 
By Steamers Carrying Benen ~ —First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to aceommodation 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, , $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
Rt. ¢ $ a, : 


Return Tickets on favorable term: 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage Siete from yen ond Pn Queenstown 
d all parts of Europe, at lowest 
Through Bills of ne given for pelfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
“ © irelght and Ca Cc tin yy he Ci 
or Freight and Ca n passage, apply at the ‘om- 
y’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, “Y 





¥or Steerage sage, at i Broadwa: , Trinity 
Building, N. Y. ree " 


CHAS. a. L PRANCELTY, AGENT. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


s 
The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


DELTA, chartered. .... 


Pp 

GLAMORGAN to follow. 
Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all ts of the United States and Canada to 
Paw d jorts - the British Channel and all other points in 


= ” steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


First Cabin. . .. $75 and $80 ae 
x currency. 
ames. 





Prepaid d steerage certificates from Cardiff, 
Drafts for £1 and upwards, 


For further iculars, apply in Cutie - the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nort Dock ,  oatng and 


-ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERM ANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJ ESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
yepess Se THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
iw 
~ the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
ty, 


Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 

valled, combinin, 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 

urgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers, 

RAT oon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, Bet 

Passengers booked to or from all = of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets gaaeet at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! | ae 8. | 

For inspection of ee and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


R. 4. CORTIS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland, 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 


$5 A YEAH, IN ADVANCE. 


With a selection of any Two, of the followiva ? * 
of ALBION Engravings, free 


THE ALBION 


Is one of the oldest, largest, and best literary ér..- 
miscellaneous journals published in America, and it 
invariably contains a well-selected summary of News 
from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND 
AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Its Editorial Comments, Book Notices, Dramatic 
Criticisms, &c., have been, and will hereafter be, ably 
and dispassionately written. 


Prominence will be given to important pubiic 
matters in the Unrrep States, and the New Domi- 
NION ; a8 well as in Mexico and the West Indies. 





The following is a list of the engravings which 
are offered free to any subecriber paying $5 per 
annum, in advance :— 

CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lvucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 

Stuart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x20. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 20x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCTETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LANDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
LanpsEEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
Lan@rrn’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WaNDESPORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 38x25 
Writers’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
Wanpvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an origina) draw - 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21313. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aSBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are th 2 advertising rates of the ALBION : 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


= = three months. 

_ ees . six months 

ms “ “one year, when 
standing unchanged. 


The Arsron will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privuege is extended only to those who pay strictly 
in advance. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBION, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against loss, by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers failing to 
receive their copies punctually, they will confer a 
favor by acquainting the office with the fact. 


Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiuma, sent 
on request. 





by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lewest 
1 tes, 
“Apply to 

TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 





{86 South Street, New York, 


Address, 
WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 
Proprietor and Editor, 





89 Park Row, New York. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1874. 





NATURE. 

I love thee, Nature—love thee well— 
Tn sunny nook and twilight dell, 
Where birds and bees and blossoms i v 

And leaves and flowers ; 

And winds in low, sweet voices tell 

Of happy hours. 


I love thy clear and running streams, 
Which mildly flash with silver gleams, 
Or a lie, like shadow dreams, 
o bless the sight : 
While every wave with beauty teams, 
And smiles delight. 


I love thy forest, deep and lone, ® 
Where twilight shades are ever'thrown 
And murmuring winds, with solemn tou 
Go slowly by, 
Sending a peal like ocean moan, 
Along the sky. 


I love to watch at close of day, 
‘The heavens in splendor melt away, 
From radiant gold to silver gray, 
As sinks the sun ; 
While stars upon their trackless way, 
Come one by one. 


I love, I know not which the best, 

The little wood-bird in its nest, 

The wave that mirrows in its breast, 
The landscape true, 

Or the sweet flower by winds caressed, 
And bathed in dew. 


They all are to my bosom dear, 
They all God’s messengers appear! 
Preludes to songs that spirits hear! 
Mute prophecies! 
Faint — of a resplendent sphere 
yond the skies ! 


The clouds—the mist—the sunny air— 
All that is beautiful and fair, 
Beneath, around, and everywhere, 
Were sent in love, 
And some eternal truth declare 
From heaven abowe ! 





AMBITION. 


A Peso figure and an unstrung bow ; 

he hand that grasped it listless lay in death, 
The face was fair to see, but lined with woe, 
& And hushed for aye the youthful archer’s breath. 


Far as the eye could reach, a region fair 
Lay stretched around him, and its name was Life. 
A letter lay beside him. In despair 
And anguish all untold, he’d spurned the strife. 


That letter in my hand I held and read ; 
A sad and piteous story, and so old 

And oft-repeated that methinks the dead 
Who died recounting it may ne’er be told. 


With buoyant spirit on the battle-field 

Of Life he entered, and his quiver tried ; 
But, dazzled by the glory there revealed, 

He aimed too high, and, disappointed, died. 


———_.—___. 
LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE FINDING OF THE CLUE. 


Oswald Charlton, on reaching London after his farewell 
visit to the Fountains, felt himself by no means disposed to 
return to his lonely chambers and his law-books. He was 
thoroughly in earnest as to the task which he had volun- 
tarily undertaken, and which he was resolved, at any cost, to 
accomplish, if only its accomplishment lay within the com- 
pass of a man’s power. It was a theory of Oswald’s, that no 
man or woman can, while living, so utterly blot his or her 
identity out of the great social register as to elude discovery, 
if only the searchers do not permit themselves to be dis- 
heartened by the failure and delay which are inseparable 
from the earlier stages of their work. Where a successful 
disappearance has been carried out, its success, so he argued, 
depends less upon the adroitness of the person self-concealed 
than on the lack of perseverance on that of the pursuers, 
The fleet greyhound may overshoot the flying quarry, but the 
slow, relentless chase of the weasel never fails at length to 
come up with the swift hare of the moorlands. Not that the 
young barrister was so wedded to his own ideas as to neglect 
the use of ordinary means of success, 

“You'll have to employ the detectives, of course,” had 
remarked Mr. Glegg, whom Oswald had spoken with more 
than once on this matter; “you can’t do better than take 
Flint, and I should say, Starkey also, into your pay. They 
| well * Fp on pl 

“Yes, and I shall go with them myself,” Lady Livin ; 
nephew had waied : . — 

“ Ah, well! you will please yourself about that,” returned 
Mr. Glegg, who had no very high opinion of amateur police, 
and who adhered doggedly to his old hypothesis, that the 
Will had been burned by the dowager herself, who had died 
b gore she had time to make a new one. Attorneys, and 
fe | ;cial, get to regard their clients as 








nurses regard fractious children, as a set of semi-responsible 
beings, who need to be closely watched, lest they should do 
mischief to themselves or others. But Oswald’s conviction 
was, that his aunt had not destroyed the missing document, 
while suspicion pointed to Bruce Larpent as its purloiner, 
linking the loss of the will, as was but natural, with the 
brutal assault of which Mr. Goodeve had been the victim. 
To discover the dark young cierk was his great object, and 
in this the emissaries of Scotland Yard heartily concurred. 
Oswald was now on his way to keep, at the corner of Corunna 
Street, St. James’s, an appointment with Sergeant Flint. 

Corunna Street, with its old houses, the red brick fronts of 
which are gradually changing to a rich maroon tint, its air of 
sleepy quiet, and its freedom from bustle, more resembles 
some fragment of a dull and sober cathedral town, than an 
integral part of roaring London. And there, leaning against 
some rusted area railings, stood a sturdy nian in a loose brown 
coat, and wearing an old white hat, decorated with a hat- 
band, once black, but now embrowned with age, puffing at a 
short pipe of common clay. There was nothing very note- 
worthy about this lounger, who was precisely the sort of per- 
son who might have been expected to accost a stranger with 
a hoarse “ Wish to buy a little dawg, governor ?”’ and to pro- 
duce from his baggy pocket some black and tan toy terrier of 

reposterous littleness, or some pink-eyed and white-wooled 
apdog adapted for feminine proprietorship. But he turned 
his head, and Oswald then caught sight of Flint’s well-fed 
weather-beaten face beneath the ancient hat. 

“True to time, I see, sir, and that’s a good beginning,” 
said the sergeant cheerily, as he put up his expressive fore- 
finger to call attention to the striking of a neighboring 
church-clock. ‘“ Not that I’ve been idle, since we met.” 

“ Have you found out anything ?” asked the young barrister, 
with an eagerness that made the detective smile, as some 
tough veteran, hardened to danger, might smile at the im- 
patience of a young soldier. 

“T rather think I have,” returned the sergeant modestly ; 
“but we must not count our chickens before they chip the 
shell, must we? Starkey keeps an eye on the baronet, in 
case there’s anything to be picked up in that quarter; but 
mine, as he says himself, is the likeliest lay. Now Mrs. Gulp's 
Betsy Jane has changed mississes, and so far, so good. You 
don’t know whom I’m talking of, sir, do you ?” 

“No; but I can guess,” returned Oswald, after 2 moment's 
consideration. ‘“ You allude, probably, to the maid-servant 
at the missing man’s lodgings in Great Eldon Street, do you 
not? 

“ Ah, well, yes,” said the sergeant, letting his words drop 
one by one, and very slowly. “So long as she was Mrs. 
Gulp’s maid-of-all-work, nothing could be got out of her, and 
that, as I believe, out of pure contrairiness, as the old women 
call it. You see, her mississ was always wrangling with her, 
and that, as many who’ve been servants do, when they come 
to have a slavey of their own; and the girl held to it, she 
knew nothing, out of opposition to her employer, who told 
all she knew, and a little more, to the back of that. For a 
regular sieve, nothing like an elderly spinster with a taste for 
gin and peppermint.’ 

“And now?” said Oswald, fearing lest his ally should 
become too discursive in his philosophy. 

“ And now,” resumed Sergeant Flint, “she has found her 
tongue. She is in a oe in Clarges Street, that’s 
where she is, and it is there I am to look for her when she’s 
on an errand—not long to wait for that, if she is to be de- 
pended on, for the house is full, and some one is always 
wanting beer, or soda-water, or the evening paper, or the like. 
I can tell you the rest, Mr. Charlton, as we walk.” 

In any other city, the incongruous association between a 
gentleman such as Oswald, and so very dubious a parasite of 
civilisation as his companion appeared, would of itself have 
attracted unwelcome notice and remark. But London is deaf 
and blind to odd or singular sights not heralded by the 
million-tongued newspapers, and Sergeant Flint was careful 
to avoid the risk of personal recognition. 

“I thought,” said Oswald good humoredly, “ that I could 
find my way fairly well about town, but this is a puzzle 
to me. 

“ We are obliged,” replied the sergeant, with a low inward 
laugh, “ to learn more roads to a place than®one, we are. It 
really wouldn’t hurt us, Mr. Charlton, to run against some 
swell of your acquaintance, who would look at me as if you 
were bound to explain why you walked alongside of such a 
shady customer as Self. But the chances are, you would be 
annoyed at it. And the fewer annoyances the better.” And, 
softly whistling, the detective walked on. It was not with- 
out some little trouble that his temporary patron succeeded 
in eliciting from this professional man-hunter the desired 
information. Unless in the witness-box, a policeman is coy 
about the revelation of facts that he has toiled to glean as 
the pearl-diver labors for the tiny globules of moonshiny 
whiteness which he seeks below the blackness of the shark- 
haunted sea. When he did speak, it was thus: 

“ You see, Mr. Charlton, sir, the job was a slippery one 
from the first, just the sort of case to come to nothing, and 
perhaps get into the Lime-light as a proof of the inefficiency 
of the police. Starkey and I take no credit, not we, for 
moulding that poor helpless Mrs. Gulp, of Great Eldon 
Street. Any fingers can leave their mark on a pat of butter. 
And miss”—with a jerk of his pliant thumL—* the sister, is 
one of those hard-bitten parties of the opposite sex that we 
don’t-often meet with, but that mostly, when we do, give us 
a mint of vexation. The way I hung about that house, all 
for no good! At last I put on my uniform, and went down, 
bold as brass, and tackled the postman, on his rounds. Bless 
you! I know a thing or two about the little weaknesses of 
letter-carriers, and I was down upon him pretty sharp. How 
about this? says I, and how about the other? No great 
harm—little games contrary to regulation, done for a trifle 
of loose silver, and winked at, mostly, by the authorities— 
but no tampering, mind you, with money-letters and that. 
Well, my man held out tolerably, but at last I found where 
the shoe pinched. He breaks down, and begins to whimper. 
‘For God’s sake,’ says he, ‘ have a little compassion on a man 
with a wife and four children, and one in arms,’ says he, 
‘and who never wronged nobody of ninepence, nor thought 
he was a doing wrong, he says. Sucha game! If it hadn’t 
been in the open street, he’d have gone on his knees, he 
would. So I tell him J don’t want to hurt him, not I, unless 
he drives me to it; though, mind you, I says, you’d get the 
sack to-morrow if I dropped in at St. Martin’s to let the Con- 
troller know your carryings on; but ’tis not in my way to 
harm one that behaves decently to me. I’ve other fish to 
fry, I tell him; and then I ask what he knows about that 
house of Mrs. Gulp, and her lodgers. 

“ Well, Mr. Charlton, he didn’t know much. He’d smack 
calfskin, an ~ he said, that nothing whatever had arrived 
lately, for Miss avis, or Miss Larpent; and there the land 
lady bears him out; and so does Biddy, the new Irish maid, 





of-all-work. But once, on a special pouring wet day, he 
came with something for Mrs. Gulp, when downstairs comes 
miss—the chap’s sister—and asks him, the postman, to clap a 
letter into the nearest box for her, in time for afternoon 
despatch, and gives him a shilling for his trouble. Now, he 
took notice of this, because, as he said, she didn’t treat him 
liberal at Christmas, and he wondered at her giving him 
money now to do what the servant-girl would have done for 
nothing, for there’s a pillar-post two streets off. So he did 
givea Took at the letter, he did, and saw it was directed to 
initials, and to a place in the country.” 

“Did he remember the address?” asked Oswald, whose 
interest was now thoroughly awakened 

“ Well, he did, and he didn’t,” rejoined the detective, with 
provoking composure. “ It was directed to D. D. He'd take 
his ’davit of that, the postman would, and to a post-office, to 
be called for. But the name of the place—ah! there was 
the rub. It had slipped his memory, and so had that of the 
county. But he was all but certain that the one began with 
an §, and the other with a Y. There’s but one English shire 
begins with a Y. But Suffolk, Sussex, Somersetshire, Surrey, 
all begin with an 8, so it may not be Yorkshire, you see.” 

“Then beyond the fact that Miss Larpent is in communica- 
tion with her brother, I do not perceive that we have learned 
much,” said Oswald, with an air of evident disappointment. 

“So much for the postman!” returned his auxiliary ; 
“now for the girl. This Betsy Jane, you see, sir, is neither 
better nor worse than the rest of them—six or seven pound- 
ers, and find their own tea and sugar, in the lodgers’ caddies, 
mainly, I suspect—but what I mean is, she’s not a thief, but 
a trifle light-fingered when something not likely to be missed 
lies in her way; while, as for falsehoods, I do believe she 
tells fibs just as she draws breath, without knowing it. Poor 
creatures—poor. creatures—they’ve all the vices, sir, that 
slavery breeds, and we shouldn’t be over-severe in judging 
them. Now, three half-crowns, given at separate times, and 
the promise of a sovereign, and the getting a new place, and 
away from her old mississ, have brought round Betsy Jane, 
who was, in Great Eldon Street, as sullen a young woman as 
ever stuck to it that she had nothing to tell. ow she has 
panes: to hand over something—she didn’t say what—that 

arpent left behind him by accident, and to say what she saw. 
It’s odd if, piecing one thing with another, that don’t help 
us.” 

And a few minutes’ walk, lengthened by the detective’s 
prudent preference for back-lanes and darkling alleys, brought 
them to Clarges Street. “ That's the door,” said the sergeant, 

inting to a cane-colored one at some distance; “a large 

odging-house, where three servants are kept, and Betsy Jane, 
being lowest, naturally takes the rough of it, errands included. 
We are in luck, so far, for here she comes.” And, sure 
enough, there appeared on the Clarges Streét pavement the 
figure of a red-haired, slipshod girl, whose straggling curl- 
papers, apron of dubious cleanliness, and muslin cap, that 
fluttered in the breeze, might well be supposed to appertain 
to Mrs. Gulp’s late hand-maiden. She had a bottle of soda- 
water in one hand, and a large dvuor-key in the other, and 
when the detective stepped forward and confronted her, she 
gave a little start and a little scream. 

“ Oh, Mr. Flint, how you come upon one!” exclaimed the 
Iris of the lodging-house. ° 

“ Now, Betsy Jane, is the time to keep your promise, it is, 
and to earn your reward too, says you,” rejoined the police- 
man, with a shake of the forefinger, half-minatory, balf- 
encouraging. “ Step up here, one moment, out of sight of 
the windows, and tell this young nobleman and me all 
about it.” 

Drawn as by a magnet, Betsy Jane followed the forefinger 
between two stone posts, and into a narrow by-street strongly 
perfumed by the West India pine-apples, the asparagus, and 
the early strawberries, piled upon the shop-board of a greens 
grocer who vended his fruit in that unsunned nook. On 
catching sight of Oswald, Betsy Jane, who was of an impul- 
sive disposition, flung her apron over her head, and protested, 
in smothered accents, from beneath it, that she had nothing 
to say before a strange gentleman. It was not without some 
trouble that this slovenly daughter of servitude was induced 
to allow her apron to fall to its normal position, and to relate 
the little which she had to tell, and which, when stripped of 
the incoherent redundancy of Betsy Jane’s diction, was briefly 
as follows: 

The surprise of Mrs. Gulp’s by no means neat-handed 
Phillis had been excited, one morning—that of the last day 
on which Bruce Larpent had been observed in Great Eldon 
Street—by seeing him descend the stairs at an unusually early 
hour, equipped as if for a journey. He was dressed with 
more care than had of late been customary with him, and 
carried over his arm a rough greatcoat or pea-jacket of shaggy 
blue cloth. He had also with him a bundle, or what 
appeared to be such, tied up‘in a silk handkerchief, and this 
he did his best to conceal when he met the maid-servant, who 
was standing, in her own words, “ promiscuous” on the door- 
step, and beguiling the inclement morning hour by some con- 
versation with an appreciative baker’s boy. On seeing Betsy 
Jane, or on being seen by her, Bruce Larpent had not been 
able to repress an impatient movement and an angry excla- 
mation, though he immediately afterwards recovered his 
composure, and passed on into the street. As he-did so, a 
small parcel, which had been thrust into one of the pockets 
of the greatcoat that he carried, fell to the ground, and 
opened as it fell, disclosing its contents, which had already 
been examined by curious eyes and inquisitive fingers, before 
Bruce, discovering his loss, came back to reclaim his property, 
which he thrust hastily back into his pockets, and then strode 
oft once more. From that day since he had never returned 
to Great Eldon Street. 

“Tt was no great things, after all,” said Betsy Jane, “ what 
was in the parcel, as Tim Rogers, the baker, could bear me 
out, if asked—only a razor, and a hairbrush, and a black silk 
neck-scarf, and one o1 two trumpery bits of articles of that 
sort, and a little yellow leather writing-case, with a brass lock 
to it, all wrapped up in part of a newspaper. The big bundle 
was under his arm, and he held that tight enough, 1 warrant 
you. Then he comes back again, at a run, cursing his own 
clumsiness, and us for a brace of prying magpies—that’s Tim 
and me—and be pushes into the passage, and snatches up all 
he could see lying on the door-mat, and crams it into his 
pockets as he starts off, and so round the corner, and never 
set eyes upon till this blessed moment since then. But what 
he didn’t notice, nor we, we was so flustered at his arbitrary 
ways, was a little book in a green binding, as had got kicked 
aside, and was hid by the door being ajar. And when I came 
to dust and sweep, half an hour later on, I foundii, and a 
poetry-book it was, with a little picter in front of it, inside 
the binding; and I showed it to Tim Rogers, the baker, the 
same day, when he came by with the evening batch ; and he 
can witness for me that it’s just as I’ve told you, Mr. Flint.” 

It required diplomatic talents of no mean order on the 
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sergeant’s part to induce this slippery confessor to admit, 
that this volume, thus picked up, was still in her possession. 
The finding, she was willing to describe; but to nail her to 
the point as to the retention of this literary treasure-trove was 
not easy. Denial on oath had been with Betsy Jane, in common 
with many of her drudging and ill-educated caste, so long a 
sort of defensive armor, that it was hard to draw from her an 
affirmative ans-ver as to the custody of anything which did 
not strictly belong to her. And, oddly enough, she betrayed 
more distrust of Oswald than of Sergeant Flint. She was 
used, by this time, to the policeman, and besides, he spoke 


her own language, in every sense the vulgar tongue ; whereas, | young gentlemen with weak lungs and tremulous hands, in- 


a strange gentleman—a member of a class born to be lied to 
—was no fit confidant. At last, worked upon by the per- 


suasive eloquence of the sergeant, and stimulated by the| bound for some racing fixture in the north or midland coun- 
sight of a golden sovereign whieh Oswald produced, Betsy | ties. 


Jane was brought to avow that she had seen the book more 


than once, that she had seen it that very day, that it was not | with some impatience, as he turned to confront the obtrusive 
a hundred miles off—not a mile off, not remote beyond the | betting-man, who had just broken in upon his reverie. Yes; 


distance of a minute’s walk, that it was in “her box,” and 


that when she had done her ministering office, and carried | of blue and white, the quaint hat, the heavy golden horse- 


the soda-water to a lodger with an aching head, in conse- 


= 


in fivers, won’t make you aman, nor yet a mouse, I suppose, | the train, warn’t he, after he got the telegraph message! 
for the Cup. Or, for the Leger, if you'll put the’—— _ | Looked quite scared, he did.” : 
Thus rang a voice, husky, importunate, monotonous, in The gouty landlord slowly turned his round dim eyes from 
Oswald Charlton’s ear, as he stopped before the bookstall | his son’s face to that of Oswald, and then said, with a fat 
on the platform of that London terminus whence Slings-| chuckle of sincere admiration: “ You hear him, sir. Our 
borough can be most conveniently reached. The station was| young Slingsborough blades are sharp; ain’t they?” And 
full of different varieties of the genus Turfite—‘ horsey”|sharp enough the boy certainly approved himself, for the 
men in Newmarket coats and conspicuous jewellery; tight-| facts which Oswald drew irom him were as follows. There 
trousered stablemen ; corpulent horse-dealers in green; flat- | had been staying for two days at the Blue Lion a young man 
faced ruffians whose aspect suggested the Ring rather than| whose personal appearance seemed closely to correspond 
the Course; lean touts ia sodden suits of black; “fast” | with that of Mr. Goodeve’s truant clerk. He had not arrived 
in the usual manner, by the railway omnibus, or in a cab, 
tent on “another brandy-and-soda” before starting ; the | but had reached the hotel on foot, attended by a porter with 
whole Happy Family of spoiting owls, hawks, and pigeons, | his luggage. His manner had been unaccountably nervous, 
and had been the subject of some joking among the servants 
of the inn. He had given his name at the bar as Davis, ex- 
“You waste your time on me, my friend,” said Oswald, | pressing some anxiety on the subject of letters which might 
arrive for him, and for which, althcugh usually averse to 
conversation, he repeatedly inquired. He spent most of his 
there was the long white box-coat, the “ bird’s-eye” cravat} time in reading or writing, and seemed to be ina dejected 
frame of mind. No letter ever did arrive for him; but im- 


shoe for a breast-pin, the whip-stock, the buckskin gloves, | mediately before his departure he had received a telegram, 
quence of lobsters and whisky-toddy overnight, and whom | of the superior order of, professional frequenters of races; 


she curtly specified as the “ parlors,” she would watch her | but the face was the face of Sergeant Flint, detective police- 


and had burried off to catch the next tra n, although he had 


previously ordered dinner. Thus far had Oswald proceeded 
opportunity to fetch it out to Sergeant Flint. man. 


And presently Betsy Jane was as good as her word, for, 


after a quarter of an hour’s sojourn within doors, her flut-| me in!” said Oswald, smiling. He had by this time learned 
tering cap-strings were seen once more as she darted across | that even the craftiest have their weak points, and that vaiu- 
the street, and into the passage where Oswald and the de-| able peace officers such as Mr. Flint love a disguise for its 


tective stuod. 
“ Here it is, Mr. Flint—just as he left it,” she said, pant- 
ing, as she produced a small volume bound in faded green ; 


kitchen, please.” On receiving the golden guerdon from 
Oswald’s hand, Betsy Jane winced, and for the moment 
made as though she would throw the apron over her head, 
but thought better of it, and with a “Thank you, sir,” to 
Oswald, and “you'll hold me harmless, Mr. Flint,” to his 
companion, fled fleetly back to the scene of her labors. 

“ Poetry, so it is,” said the detective, as he opened the 
book. “ More in your line than mine, Mr. Charlton, I dare- 
say,” he added, as he put it into Oswald’s hands. Never- 
theless, Sergeant Flint stood very close to Oswald’s elbow 
as the latter turned ovec the pages, and kept a keen eye on 
the margins, as if in hopes of observing annotations more in- 
teresting than the letter-press. 

“Tt seems,” said Oswald, after a brief inspection, “ to be 
a book published at Boston long ago, and to contain ballads, 
along with a collection of extracts from more pretentious 
2S such a book as school-boys love; and, to judge 
by the B. L. and Bruce Larpent, written in half-a-dozen 
places in pencil and in ink, on fly-leaf and binding, the 
volume belonged to the man we are looking for at an early 
date. Here, you see, is another scrawl beneath the frontis- 
age which represent, I think, a scene from the “ Tempest.” 

ut why the runaway should think this oid book worth 
carrying oft with him’”—— 

“Ah, sir,” interrupted the sergeant, “that’s one of the 
ins and outs of human nature, thatis. We see, in our line, 


a deal of that. People who bolt, don’t always take with | for you, sir. 
come-down in the world, and are glad of a customer, with- 


them what’s most useful. Queer lumber they collar hold 
of, sometimes. Why, if I haven’t arrested a fraudulent 
bankrupt, with nineteen hundred pounds in notes stitched 
into the lining of his coat, and among other luggage, you'd 
never guess what—just a bird-cage, if you’d believe me, that 
had belonged to his little daughter who was dead. Some men 
get to be that fond of a dumb thing they can’t endure to 
give it up.—But what's that?” he added, in quite another 
tone, as, in turning over the pages, Oswald came upon a piece 
of printed paper, roughly folded, that had been placed be- 
tween two of the leaves. The policeman’s excitement had in 
it something that was contagious; and the young barrister’s 


in his examination of this willing witness, when Sergeant 
“A very complete impersonation it was, and fairly took | Flint appeared in the hall, with such evident marks of cha- 
grin on his countenance that the young barrister broke off 
from questioning the boy, and went out to meet him. 

“ Made tracks, as the Yankees say,” said the detective, in 


own sake, and would, were the Treasury less parsimonious,|a low but earnest voice; “and now the question is, where 
change coats and characters and complexions every day or|to? Easier asked than answered, Mr. C. I could get no sa- 


so. As it was, after the first grin of genuine pleasure at the | tisfaction from the clerk. They are rough with a stranger, 
“only, I must get in again before missis comes up out of the |implied compliment, the sergeant began to apologise for the 


sometimes, in the hardware country here; and it was some 
garbin which he had arrayed himself. time before I could get a private talk with the postmaster 
“So many race meetings about just now, I thought P'd| himself, show him my staff and credentials, and bring him 
come the sporting-man dodge, which has stood me in many | round to my side. There lies a letter for D. D. sure enough. 
a capture before this, I can tell you, sir. Bless you!” (these| I was ailowed:to see it; but it would require a Secretary of 
frequent benedictions being traditional with the secret police, | State’s warrant before I could be allowed to touch it. There 
were often on the lips of both sergeant and superintendent), “I it had lain, by the date of the London stamp, three days, un- 
don’t know any more of horses than if they were rouring| claimed. Former letters had been fetched away, or so the 
lions, not I. But then half of those young fellows yonder, | clerk believed, though he did not in the least remember by 
with the whip-stocks, and the tight-fitting cords, and the| whom. Couldn’t be got to recollect, even, if D. D. were a 
stirrup breast-pins, are as ignorant as can be; while I can|man or a woman. here were lots of letters addressed 
yon their slang as if l’d been a welshe: from my cradle. | to initials, and those who asked for them, and gave correct 
ou can travel asa gentleman, sir; but if I go anywheres,| answers gs to the place whence they had been despatched, 
simply in plain clothes, I am spotted at once as belonging to} got them. But as for saying who came for what, business 
the force. We'd better not seem too thick together as we} was too brisk for that. It’s a pity we are not in some sleepy 
spin down.” town in the south, where the very dogs lying in the sun- 
Nor did much conversation take place between Oswald | shine prick their ears up when they sniff a stranger; but 
and his wily mentor during the journey to Slingsborough, at | here it is different.” 
which notable seat of industry they arrived with due punc-| However,as soon as Oswald had imparted the information 
tuality, taking up their quarters, by the sergeant’s advice, at} which be had just received, the sergcant’s face brightene 
a second-class hotel of decent repute, the Blue Lion. considerably. “ You’ve hit the haystack this time, sir,” he 
“ The swell houses, the Royal,and the Regent, and so forth,| said gleefully: “ we'll try a little more pumping, though, to 
wouldn't do for a chap like me,” the sergeant explained,| make sure.” And so saying, he hurried Oswald back to the 
when he and Oswald found themselves, next morning, the | Blue Lion’s own particular parlor. “ Now, mind you, Mr. 
sole occupants of the coffee-room, haunted by greasy odors, | Boys,” said the sergeant in his blandest tone, as his quick eye 
like the ghosts of a million of mutton-chops; “ while the | perceived that the face of the host was overclouded—* mind 
Grinders’ Arms and the Wheel of Fortune would be too noisy | you, we wish no harm, not we, to this young gent that we're 
The Lion here is one of those inns that have a| |ooking after, the squire and me—only just to settle matters 
quietly, and keep whatever little liveliness he may have been 
out going in for one style or another overmuch. It is not my} led into as dark as possible ; don’t you see? So you needn't 
first visit to the town; so, if you please, I’li show you the way | have any fear of a fuss, not-you, nor the name of your hotel 
to the post-oflice by strolling on a few yards ahead.” —as nice and gen-teel a house as ever I put up at—getting 
However, on reaching the post-oflice, which at that time | @y sort of slur upon jt, or the like. You've done the hon- 
was thronged by people jostling one another to despatch their | Orable thing, that’s what you've done, and you've no right to 
registered letters by the outgoing early mail, Sergeant Flint| be blamed for it; more likeiy to receive the thanks of the 
went in alone; while Oswald Charlton chose rather to re- | family, with, maybe, a testimonial, such as a teapot orsalver, 
turn to the hotel, and to leave the initiatory steps as regarded | Whichever might be most agreeable to your good lady, wheu 
the correspondence of the missing man to the experience of all is snugly arranged. Bless you, there's many a game we 
his fellow-traveller. The Blue Lion was indeed a tolerable | have to see after, just to spare the feelings of relatives, you 


; . Pnolish { j ; understand. And if this tine lad of yours—and well you ma 
. fingers literally trembled as he unfolded the paper. It ap- specimen of that class of English inn which has, like some y' y 


ared at first sight to be nothing remarkable, nothing but a 
eaf torn out of some “ Railway Guide,” presumably Brac- 
shaw’s. “Trains from London to Leicester, Derby, Crewe, 
Chester, Liverpool. That won't do,” muttered Sergeant 
Flint. “ We'll try the other page, sir, if you please.” Tae 
page wasturned. “Trains to Peterborough, York, Ripoo, 
Slingsbro,” read out the detective rapidly; and then, with a 
suppressed cry of triumph, smote the book with his broad 
hand, and exclaimed: “ Now we've got it, Mr. Charlton : 
cheap, tov. Itwas worth its weight in gold, that book was, 
for now we are on the scent, and no mistake.” 

“Tsee!” said Oswald, as the importance of the discovery 
forced itself upon his mind. “ Slingsborough is certainly in 





Yorkshire, and its initial letter is 8. undoubtedly. This may y 


be a coincidence, but I hope it is something more than that. 
Stay: here is a pencil-mark, star-shaped, against the 8.50 
morning mail-train. It is very small, but, in a good light, 
quite perceptible.” 

“ ave you are, sir!” said the Sergeant approvingly 
“and I begin to think you would not have done so badly in 
our branch, if you'd taken to it. Yes,” as he inspected the 
minute mark in question; “ that tells us the hour he left 
London quite as well as if he had written it on his visiting: 
card, along with a P P.C., and dropped it at our doors. Now 
for the next step. I ought to see Starkey: yes; and then 
there’s the make-up and the packing. Train at 6.40; but 
that’s slow. Better take the express, sir, at 7.25, if you can 
conveniently be ready by that time,” concluded the detec- 
tive, whose memory seemed a mine as referred to railway 
arrangements. Oswald, elated by this early success, cheer- 
fully pledged himself to meet the sergeant at the terminus 
before the appointed time, and the two strangely assorted 
confederates separated| for the moment, Oswald returning 
to his chambers; while Sergeant Flint, who appeared to live 
anywhere and everywhere, walked briskly away in an op- 
posite direction. For awhile, as he passed on through the 
streets, still giving an instinctive preference to crooked ways 
and routes screened from observation, his exulting mood 
endured, but presently his spirits appeared to subside, and his 
face grew graver and more stern.” 

“Tt isn’t the first trick that wins the game,” he muttered, 
as if taking himself to task for his late exuberance of self- 
confidence ; “ I’ve known, before this, things look so clear, 
you'd say that the veriest booby out of the provinces could 
run the fox to earth as well as the best of us, and how has it 
ended! Why, by the scamp getting clear away, and we 
snubbed by the commissioners, and slashed up by the Lime- 
light and the Piccadilly as a set of blind buzzards not worth 


our pay! It’s a bad sign, often, when matters are too easy 
at the start.” 


; 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE START FROM SLINGSBRO’. 
“ Til take the odds, or give the odds, or what you like, for 


decayed gentlewoman, seen better days. It had Jow-ceiled | be proud of him—will answer another question or so, why, 
rooms, heavy four-post bedsteads, a sepulchral coftee-room,| We ©aa run over at once, and make things comfortable for 
and the most irrationally contrived passages, now with two all concerned. | ? = 
meaningless steps to ascend, now with an equally purpose-| ‘The Blue Lion, whose slow mind had been at first somg¢- 
less scrap of stair down which lay the stranger’s devious | What dubious about possible injury to the good name of his 
way, where huge eight-day clocks, ticking furiously, lay in| stabl'shmeut, gradually became mollified as the detective 
wait for the explorer in unexpected corners, and where at|fttled on, and gave a gruff permission to bis son to “ speak 
intervals the glass eyes of a stutfed fox or badger glared upon | Out.” The sergeant’s queries, under this encouragement, re- 
him from a recess in the wall. Its paved yard was a world | ceived prompt replies, and, indeed, it almost seemed as if 
too wide, and itsstabling too spacious for the requirements of | that talkative officer had furnished both questions and an- 
the present period, and all its aspect told a tale of that zenith | SWers, so glib was his tongue. And who drove him to the 
of bygone prosperity when “ first and second turn-out” were | Station, then? Harry Taylor, wasit? Of course ; and there’s 
in hourly demand, and when a score of chaises, green or Harry in the yard, isn’t he, polishing that pole-chain? Any 
ellow, crowded the grass grown inclosure. one go up to the railway on account of luggage? Boots did 
“A nice, quiet old hostelry,” was Oswald’s unuttered re- | —and there ts Boots ! as intelligent a young fellow as need 
mark, as he glanced up at the impossible azure animal from | b¢, coming across from the knite-board yonder. What lug- 
which the house took its name, “and one that looks as if | 8° had the gentleman, now? A blue bag, had he? Yes, 
Slingsborough, with its tall chimneys, and rattling machi-| #4 a new portmanteau—name of Davis on it. Now, I do 
nery, and clanging steam-hammers, were a hundred miles off.| Wonder if the bag was new too; but that’s more than you 
If I were in concealment, now, this would tempt me. It| av be expected to tell, after all. Surprising memory! Eyes 
would be curious, but not impossible, if the same idea should | Wide open too. Shouldn’t be a bit surprised to see him make 
have occurred to Mr. Goodeve’s suspected clerk At anyrate,| ®# figure in the world, Mr. Boys, not I. If only any one had 
I will make an inquiry or two, by way of commencing my heard the gentleman say anything about the telegram that 
apprenticeship to the occupation that I have selected.” So| called him off, now?” said the sergeant suggestively. 
saying, he entered the hotel; but here a disappointment; “ Well,” returned the boy, cudgelling the memory which 
awaited him. He had been received, when arriving late on| had just received such praise, “he did say something when 
the previous night, by a landlady whose buxom countenance,| he asked for the bill; Miss Wells must have heard him 
glib good-humor, and iron-gray hair, neatly arranged beneath | say it.” 
a gay cap, pointed her out as a hostess likely to prove both| “So I did,” put in the ringleted barmaid, who had been 
observant and garrulous. But there was no one now save a| hovering about the open door. “ I’m near'y positive he said - 
ringleted barmaid within the glazed partition. “ Mrs. Boys” |‘ No time to be lost ;’ and then: ‘ He’s going.’” 
was out. “Coming,” interiected the boy—“ not going. ‘ He’s com- 
Mrs. Boys and her two daughters had gone over to| ing) and something about ‘ time, were the words.” 
the flower show at Nailsham. But Mr. Boys was in his pri-| ‘I'wo minutes later on, Sergeant Flint had extracted from 
vate parlor, and, if awake, would be happy to speak to any | the omnibus-driver and the Boots all they knew as to the de- 
gentleman. The landlord proved to be a bull-necked, elderly | tails of the stranger’s departure, had called for the bill, and 
man, with a fat head, a large white face like that of a very} had ordered something to eat, while scrutinising the railway 
dim moon, and with his gouty feet encased in carpet slippers. | time-tables that hung against the wall. 
His recent nap did not appear to have had the effect of} ‘“ Gone to Filey, has he? And the next for Filey starts at 
brightening his wits, and at first he stared at Oswald with | 2.15, does it? Why, that will do famous.” And when the 
stony discouragement. train rushed shrieking ovt of the Slingsborough station, 
“T never,” said the Blue Lion, “ take notice, that is, notice| making its way across brown moors and green corn-fields 
to call notice, of my chance customers. A dark young chap,|and marshy pastures, seaward, Oswald Charlton and Ser- 
you say, name of Davis or Larpent, and looks like a|geant Flint were among the number of the few passengers 
foreigner? If Mrs. Boys were at home, se might tell| that it contained. The detective leaned back in a corner of 
you if we've had such here, but I haven’t taken particular| the compartment, with his hat pulled over his eyes, his lips 
heed.” firmly compressed, and his brow pucked into wrinkles, think- 
It was difficult to extract more than this from the host of | ing deeply, as some long-headed chess-player might do, over 
the Blue Lion, who was unsympathetic to a disbeartening | the series of moves to be expected. 
degree; when his youngest son, a quick-eyed | oy of twelve,| “ It’s not on the square, somehow,” he said, doubtfully, to 
who had come in from his day-school, satchel in hand, during | Oswald, as they both alighted at a junction where a change 
Oswald’s interview with his dull-witted sire, and sat listening | of carriages occurred. “ Why should an artful youngster 
with juvenile interest, exclaimed: “Father, I’d bet that’s| like that go to Filey, of all places? Why didn’t he try the 
Number Nine, that went off, yesterday, when I was back! Isle of Man, or something on the Wye, or perhaps Hayling 
from afternoon school. He was a dark, French-looking sort | Island, sooner than a watering-place in the ve 








the sake of sport. Seven ‘to five, against the field, bar twe, 














a t v same county ? 
of gent, and he was in a mortal hurry to catch the bus and| The job’s being made too easy for us, and I, for one, can’ 
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previous evening, whether it was true that the hospitality of 
the country was to be agzin disgraced by their Highnesses, 
the Indian princes, just upon the point of landing on our 
shores, not being received in some special way befitting their 
rank and authority ? 

The minister, in reply,said everv attention would be paid 
to the distinguished visitors. But at present, their Highnesses 
had not officially notified their wishes. In Paris, they had 
preserved a kind of incognito: it was not known what their 
desires as to publicity might be. Owing to an accident 
which it was understood befell their interpreter, an offer of 
services had been tendered to tke princes by the English 
Embassy in Paris; but it had been replied by their High- 
nesses, that they had the adequate ail of an eminent Exg- 
lishman in that capacity. 

Our office startled the whole premises, from basement to 
roof, by a round of cheeis. The eminent Englishman could 
be no other than Tom Brims. He had achieved fame; he 
had been alluded to in the British Parliament. It calmed 
our excitement a little in the course of the morning to carve 
an inscriptivn upon the desk which had had the honor in 
former times of propping his elbows, and on which he had 
momentarily rested the pewter pot containing his stout. 


guess why. However,” he added on touching the platform | The bare-headed master of the shop, flinging his arms aloft 
bs at Filey, “stay here a moment, and if you occupy yourself | frantically, exclaimed sublimely: “They are here!” He 
oy with claiming the luggage, and are rather slow about it, so) rushed forward in the direction of the bustle. A passage 
much the better. If I'd time to spare, I would find out what | was formed to the shop-door, most of the male bystanders 
I want to know without anybody’s being tne wiser. But raising their hats, as along the narrow lane came three 
: as we are pressed, all I can do is to tackle the station- | Hindus, clad in turbans and voluminous eastern robes, short 
master.” scimitars, with jewelled hilts, flashing at their sides. They 
That dignified official soon appeared upon the platform. | were the princes coming to pay their bootmaker a visit; 
: “ There were only three or four passengers by the 8.55 train | perhaps to order another windowful of incomparable 
is yesterday evening,” he called out to an od-equious chorus of | slippers. ; i 
porters ; “ who got the fares, do you know ?” | Suddenly, as I looked, a feeling of amazement seized 
Gradually the recollections of the porters took verbal; me. Behind the Indians, himself Janguidly acknowledging 
shape. “ Two or three walked—them as had little to carry. | the salutations, as though he considered they were meant 
One old lady, and her maid and niece or daughter, drove in | partially for him, advanced a more European person. 
Sling’s fly to Marine Crescent. Parrot in a cage, three boxes | &* That,” I heard it whispered around me, “ is their inter- 
done up in canvas, and a heap of parcels. Then the York | preter.” ; : 
Hotel omnibus had two, in white chokers. A commercial! But, surely, that familiar, tall, lank figure could only be- 
gent went to Radley's. And that’s all.” long to one being in the world ; those large, sallow features 
“No; there was another,” remarked a young Colossus in |showing under the gold-braided cap, with its white linen 
corduroys, leaning on his uplifted barrow; “a young tyke, | folds of sun-protecting curtain falling on the shoulders, 
black-looking, and grave as a lord-mayor. It was Gould | could not be mistaken for any other, The interpreter’s gaze 
took him and his traps.” met mine. He, too, made a start of recognition. Upon his 
The fly-driver in question was called from where he sat| closing the near blue eye in a rapid wink, there was no 
half-dozing on his box, and readily admitted his having, on | louger any possibility of doubt. Unquestionably, it was Tom 


the previous evening, “ taken up” a gentleman, young, dark, 


and well-spoken, with his luggnge. 


His fare had been de- 


Brims, late of the same shipping-office with myself in Lon- 
don, who was filling the important and dign’fied post of in- 


Each one of us, by means of our penknives, contributed a 
word in turn. The composition stated that “ T. Brims, Esq., 
the eminent Englishman alluded to in parliament by the 






sirous to avoid going to any hotel, and he had conducted him, 
accordingly, first to one lodging house and then to another, 
until he had engaged apartments to his taste. That was at 
Mrs. King’s, in Fitzwilliam Terrace, No. 11. He, Gould, had 


terpreter to the Indian princes. ; 

Six months before, he had left the Fenchurch Street pre- 
mises, Owing to not being sufficiently appreciated by the 
heads of the establishment, It was, in fact, at their instance 







Indian minister, on the evening of the sixteenth of July, as 
the able intepreter of their Highnesses the Indian princes 
then visiting Europe, once labored at that obscure desk.” 


eer 


helped to carry the baggage up-stairs. The young gentleman 
had returned with him to the station, and he, Gould, had 


that he departed, to reside with a maiden aunt living some- 
where in France. 


He severed himself from his desk in the 


pointed cut to him the telegraph office. 


william Terrace. . . 
‘To Oswald’s surprise, instead of expressing pleasnre, Ser 


geant Flint’s countenance lengthened considerabiy, and he 
softly whistled to himself a few bars of a lively tune be- 
fore speaking, and when he spoke, it was to say: “ Then 


we'll go with you, Gould, to Mrs. King’s. 
the luggage. 


Never mind abou 


Mr. Station-master. Jump in, squire,” 


door of No. 11. 


A few minutes 
later, his former fare had “footed iv’ back towards Fitz- 


Clap it in the cloak-room, one of you; we'll 
want it again, maybap. Much obliged for your attention, 
And no more did he 
say until he and his travelling companion alighted at the 


best of spirits, making his exit with perfect self-possession, 
and not without a certain grace; but he had bad much expe- 
rience previously in going through the performance, both at 
.-|home and abroad. Educated for the Indian service, Tom 

Brims had gone out to the East; but he reappeared in Lon- 
don in a period of time which could not be considered long, 
taking into account the distance. The explanation he gave 
t| was, that a Hindu potentate wished to adopt him as his suc- 
cessor; but that the governor-general of India enviously 
objected. After this, his stay in India, he said, was made so 
uncomfortable by intrigues, that he left for England. I will 
confess that we had thought Tom Brims was in part 
romancing ; here, however, he was with these great Hindu 





The junior member of the firm—for such a thing as this 
was not to be kept a secret from the principals—said we had 
made a mistake in the last word but four of the inscription. 
It was inaccurate, he said, to assert that Brims had “ labored” 
at that desk. 

But Tom Brims’s fellow-clerks did him what feeble honor 
they could, in return for the greater honor he had conferred 
on them and on the office. As soon as we learned that the 
princes had arrived in London, and were located at Claridge’s, 
we made business bend to hfgher considerations. We ar- 
ranged for a collective attendance in front of that hotel at an 
early hour on the following morning. We there patiently 
awaited the issuing forth of their Highnesses for the day’s 
sight-seeing. By using our elbows, and by letting it be 
known among the group assembled there, that we were 


















friends of the great interpreter, we got front places. It hap- 
pened exactly as I had foretold to the clerks. The three be- 
jewelled chieftains, their visages sallower, their dark eyes 
tiercer even than in Paris, came out with a stately shuffle ; 
then followed Tom Brims, this time without the white linen 
curtain to his hat, doubtless in compliment to his native 
climate; and, after him, three or four Hindus of humble 
dress and appearance belonging to the suite. At the sight of 


“ Front room, second floor, eh ?” said the sergeant in reply 
to the maid-servant’s statement. “ And at home now, is he ? 
; Thank you, my dear; we'll run up and announce ourselves, 
3 He expects us.” And he dashed up-stairs, followed, more 
: ; slowly, by Oswald. The instant that he reached tie landing- 
place, he seemed to know, as if by instinct, which was the 
room he sought. With a quick, imperative tap, tap! of his 
iron knuckles, he anticipated the hesitating summons to 


chiefs. 

He paused, and solemnly lifting his finger, called to me in 
some gibberish, such as we had used in Fenchurch Street, 
and which I knew to mean that he would meet me in five 
minutes in a shop on the opposite side of the way. The 
crowd, on seeing and hearing me thus addressed, gave way 
very respectfully around me, Hais were lifted; a way was 























indicated for me to advance. 
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enter, and threw open the door. A dark young man, who 
had been writing at the table, turned to confront the 
intruder. . 

To be continued. 

—_———_@—___—_. 
TOM BRIMS’8 INDIAN PRINCES. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

Very odd things at times have a momentary vogue in 
Paris. No matter what the triviality may be, if it can only 

seta certain amount of talk afloat respecting itself, its for- 
tune is made for a number of hours. During a short stay [ 
was making in the gay city before the siege darkened it— 
when, indeed, no such darkening was thought of—a trides- 
man’s sbop-window in the Rue St. —— was having a brief 
success of this kind. Ladies were everywhere going into 
raplures over ashow of shoes to be scen init. Men talked 
of the sight in the cafes as earnestly as if it had been a matter 
of national interest. For two or three days the police had to 
make special arrangements for. the circulation of people on 
the pavement in front of the shop. The display consisted of 
a large assortment of slippers specially made for some Indian 
princes then in the French capital. 

“Monsieur must see it,” emphatically said a waiter, 
shrugging his shoulders, presenting the open palms of his 
hands towards me, and lifting them to a level with his ears, 
which he brought down to meet them. “ It was not possible 
for a person of taste like Monsieur to leave Paris before go- 
ing to look. That would be a mistake; it would be a sin ; 
it would be a crime! Such boots had never been seen before ! 
They did glory to France! The great Indian princes would 
only wear each pair for a single day, and then kick them 
aside. It was apity. Yah! Monsieur had no idea what a 
show could be made of boots; and it was only two, three, 
four streets away. The man had shown wonderful taste. 
He was entitled to Monsieur’s admiration. Monsieur could 
pot be cruel to the maker, cruel to himself, cruel to everybody, 
by not seeing them.” 

I felt tnat I could not be guilty cf cruelty so wholesale. It 
is true that it turned out, from a question I put, that the 
waiter had been hard-hearted to that extent: he had not seen 
the boots! My time was vacant on my hands that evening ; 
I started at once. 

When I turned the top corner of the Rue St. ——, it in- 
stantly became apparent that the atiractiveness of the show 
had only been reasonably exaggerated. A little hubbub of 
voices made itself heard. At the front of moderate-sized 
premises, about half-way down on the left-hand side, was an 
excited group, constantly fed by fresh arrivals. All were 
good-humored, talkative, noisy. By a slow process, I reached 
the window. I certainly saw a pretty display. Behind vhe 
polished plate-glass, arranged upon a sloping base of delicate 
gray tint, rows, crescents, rings, triangles of slippers of 
oriental shape and decoration shone and glowed in all the 
variety of colored leathers and spangled brocade. There 
seemed a number sufficient foran army. The grouping of 
the lues and the systematic arrangement generally, was 
doubtless an artistic achievement of its kind. 

In 2 little space in front of the window, was moving about 
the proud, breathless owner of the establishment, a middle- 
aged Frenchman of very ordinary type, bare-headed, and 
with his coat sleeves turned back to an extent which, in the 
case of an English tradesman in like circumstances, would 
have meant that he was preparing for a pugilistic conflict 

with the crowd for coming too near his window. Nothing 
was further from the intention of the Frenchman. He was 
volubly guiding the admiration of the spectators into the 
right channels. He unhesitatingly pointed out the merits of 
his own productions, recounting, with great pomp of gesti- 
culaticn, and most Wonderful pronunciation, the names and 
titles of his great customers, the Indian princes. Just as the 
batch of on-lookers, of which I formed one, was moving 
away to make room for the next, the voices of the three or 
four gendarmes present were raised in shrill authority. A 
great sensation ran through the crowd. 


crossed the pavement, and, rather diffidently, passed just 


I had presence of mind to bow 
to those making a road for me: availing myself of it, I 


within the doorway of theshop. There, in less than the five 
minutes, Tom Brims came to me. 

“ You unbelieving wretch,” were his first words, “ didn’t I 
always tell you and the other fellows in the office I should 
make a fortune some day? I did not make one in India 
when I was there, I know—more fool 1 was for it; but I 
shan’t be a simpleton this time. Their mahogany Highnesses 
here are rolling in the rupees I have a Jack of—ha! ha!—I 
mean to make more than a lac of it.” 

I grasped Tom’s hand, congratulating him, although I 
hardly knew how to address him, he was so changed alto- 
gether, looking so grand in his gold-lace and semi- 
uniform. 
The bootmaker, having discovered that as the princes knew 
not a word of French, he was wasting his volubility in the 
absence of Tom, here came smilingly towards us, and re- 
minded him, in the politest way, that he was needed by their 
Magnificences. 

Tom lightiy waved him oft with his hand. 
to me in English: “ Let them wait. They could not stir a 
yard without me. I have got them under my thumb com- 
pletely. They come from Upper India, right away from the 
known parts, and there is nota man within thousands of 
miles of us at this moment who could tell a word they say.” 
He went on to add that it was the luckiest thing in the 
world. He was on the quay at Marseille when they landed. 
The interpreter they had brought with them was, poor fel- 
low, killed on the spot by falling headlong into a dock, where 
a vessel crushed him. e himself stepped forward, was of 
much service to them, and was appointed straightway. 


I told him how delighted I was at iis good fortune, but 
must not detain him. The fellows in the office, I assured 
lim, would be equally glad of the news. I was taking my 
leave. His large features relaxed into a grin, deepening into 
a chuckle; then, instantly, he put on a most tremendous 
frown. “ It would never do,” he muttered, “ for them to see 
him laughing. If I keep them waiting any longer,” he con- 
tinued, “ when they get back to the hotel, they'll run their 
swords through two or three of the poor wretches of their 
suite. Nobody could hurt them for it, as they are travelling 
under Ambassadors’ Law. [ll stop, if you like.” 

“ You must come to me at the hotel,” he added ; “ come at 
six o’clock. There will be time fora little chat. We are 
going to one of the minor theatres to-night ; we shall go to the 
Grand Opera when we come back to Paris from London. 
They are in a sort of incognito till they reach England, for 
fear of oftending the Indian Secretary.” ; 

He gave me a card of the hotel; taking it, I hastily made 
my way out into the street, amazed at the coolness with 
which: Tom Brims sauntered towards those fierce mag- 
nates. 

At six o’clock that evening, instead of being at Tom 
Brims’s hotel, 1 was some fifty miles away from Paris, hasten- 
ing on the railway route to Calaison my way for England. The 
re extension of my holiday dad run out, and I knew that if I 
had any dispute with my principals in Fenchurch Street I 
could not hope to tumble into ar interpretership to great In 
dian nabobs. If there was no other reason, I did not know 
any eastern language, which was perhaps sufficient. I did 
not choose to take up Brims’s invaluable time, by explaining 
this; but, before quitting Paris, [ posted a letter to him 
stating it. It was great news I was taking back to the Lon- 
don office. The clerks were only a little less amazed at it, 
second-hand, than I was in the first instance. Business in 
the office, I fear, suffered from our watching the newspapers 
from day to day for the arrival of the great personages in this 
country. 

The intimation was found in the Times on the morning of 
the fourth day. It appeared among the parliamentary in- 
telligence. A well-known honorable member, who devotes 
himself mainly to showing that whatever relates to India, no 
matter how it is done, is grossly mismanaged, had indignantly 
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Tom Brims, his old associates, drawing closer together in a 
senicircle, swung their hats into the air, giving a loud hurrah 
in bis honor. 
It was misunderstood by the princes. They stopped short ; 
the eldest, whose swarthy countenance became of a sickl 
pallor, drew his flashing scimitar half-way out of its jewel- 
enamelled sheath. I am ashamed to say there was a panic. 
The clerks fled, and so did the rest of the group whom the 
clerks had not knocked sprawling over in the first impulsive 
effort. These prostrate individuals a policeman on dut 
there judiciously attacked, saying, as he vigorously used his 
stick: “Do you think as their ’ighnesses is used to such 
rows as we have to put up with ?” 
As for myself, I had a justification for going quickly into 
the middle of the road. Brims had told me of the habit 
the princes had of turning their displeasure upon their ser- 
vants. I had no wish that even two or three Hindus should 
perish for me. But their Highnesses- rallied. The impres- 
sion that it was a plot to assassinate them, passed away. 
The scimitar was restored to its hiding, unstained by blood, 
and the princes got into their carriages. Tom Brims had re- 
cognised us. His blue eye closed in rapid succession several 
times. He had to enter one of the vehicles, but, before doing 
so, he came to the back of the carriage, beckoning to him 
one of us, the least far away. He left a message, saying that 
all was right; we should hear from him. 

We did more than hear from Tom; we saw him; we 
feasted with him. His greatness had neither turned his 
head, nor spoiled his heart. On the following night, when 
he managed to get two hours of leisure, he entertained us at 
a hotel in Fleet Street in a manner which would have done 
no discredit to the princes, if they, instead of their interpre- 
ter, had themselves been the givers of the banquet. Behind 
Tom Brims’s chair, squatted a turbaned servant whom he had 
brought with him; not to wait upon him, for the Hindu 
knew nothing of our habits. Brims must have brought him 
asaepecimen. It had a great eflect, since, whenever Tom 
addressed him in queer-sounding words, the servant went 
down on his hands and knees to reply. In his reply to our 
compliments 1n drinking his health, he graciously wished he 
could make all our fortunes as easily as his own had been 
made. But it was impossible. Ilis influence over the 
princes, though it may be considerable, must not be over- 
estimated. Ail that he could do would be to make a post 
on their Highnesses’ staff for one of us, by way of showing 
what he wished he could have done for all of us. His own 
duties were too much for him. What with messengers from 
the Indian Office, and calls from peeresses and ladies of fash- 
ion, who wanted the princes for lions, he was greatly over- 
worked. If some one of us would not consider it derogatory 
to act for a time as his secretary, he bad no doubt that on 
asking their Highnesses they would make the appointment. 
As to remuneration, our hopes must. be moderate. He could 
not hold out a prospect of more than—say, £200 or £250 a 
month during the princes’ stay, with a handsome present at 
the close. 

Everybody was attacked with a fit of modesty. They said 
it was too much. 

“ Nay,” answered Brims; “it is only their cashing one 
‘diamond more. See, this is how the prices pay!” He threw 
down upon the table three loose stones of large size, and 
which, only half-cut as they were, glinted und coruscated in 
the gas-light. Putting them carelessly back into his waist- 
coat pocket, after our awed examination of them, he added, 
that it would be difficult for him to make a selection from 
among us—to choose who his secretary should be. We must 
give him a little time to think about it. It would have to be 
a kind of lottery. 

When Tom Brims left, which he did amidst the most 
vociferous cheering, [, in pursuance of a signal he made to 
me, went with him, the others being left to continue the 
entertainment. If any of them were indulging hopes of the 
secretaryship, they were doomed to disappointment. As 
soon as we were in the cab, the turbaned servant being out- 
side on the box with the driver, Tom put his hand heavily on 

















asked the Indian minister in the House of Commons, on the 








my shoulder, and said: “ You are the man! It is only fair; 
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you had the start of the others. You picked me up in Paris, 
you know.” pS dik 

I was overwhelmed. I told lrim that, owing to his friend- 
ship, my luck was going to be second only to his own. 

Tom took me with him into the hotel. Their Highnesses 
were in their rooms, as was sufficiently betokened by the 
rich oder of strange aromatic drugs, mingled with the scent 
of fine powerful tobacco, with which the stmosphere was 
heavy. The apartments were a handsome suite in the ordi- 
ary way, no doubt, but just then they had an untidy, make- 
shift look, owing to all the European furniture, with the ex- 
ception of a stray couch and an odd chair in a corner, havin 
been removed. Thick cushions placed on gay carpet-cover 
mattresses here and there did not quite make up, in my un- 
accustomed eyes, for the absence of more furniture. It too 
much resembled the last night in a house from which you were 
flitting, or else the first in which you had just arrived, before 
the household belongings were unpacked. Tom Brims passed 
into the innermost room for an audience with the nabobs. 
Several dark-skinned, melancholy-eyed figures, looking very 
mysterious in their long tucked-up robes, glided noiseless! 
in and out, never failing deeply to salaam to me in passing. 
was embarrassed: to merely nod back seemed such a very 
poor acknowledgment of their elaborate ceremonial perfor- 
mance. 

When Tom came back to me, he had a great bundle of 
open letters and documents in his hand. He was in ill- 
humor, and he made the Hindu attendants know it by the 
strength of the language he indulged in. They only bent 
still lower before him—growing meeker, if it were possible. 

“T know that expense matters nothing to them,” said Tom, 
having skirmished the natives from the room; “ but it is the 
childishness of the thing that wexes me. I find in the Ex- 
hibition, this morning, they bought thirteen carriages.” He 
flourished the accounts for them openly in his hand, his 
voice and eyes not = free of the traces of the banquet we 
had come from. “Thirteen! If they had bought, say, three, 
well and good ; but no; they g® in for above a dozen. I say, 
it is ridiculous.” 

I tried to soothe him. 

“ But,” he persisted, “if they go on purchasing as they 
have done in Paris and here, there won’t be shipping enough 
in all the ports of Britain to convey the things to Bombay. 

I waited while he hastily docketed the papers, finally 
stowing them away in a travelling-desk. That done, he turned 
about, and clapped bis hands, which startled me as much as 
our Bnglish cheer the day before had scared the nabobs. 
He grimly smiled, pointing, by way of explanation, to a 
couching attendant, who had instantly appeared in the door- 
way in answer to the summons. 

In the course of a little confidential conversation which 
followed, Tom explained to me the princes’ plans. He said 
they would leave London the day after to-morrow, for a 
short time. They were sensible people in their own way, he 
said, if they did not fool their money away so. They had 
determined to get through their business before giving 
themselves up to pleasure. One chief object of their visit 
was to get really to know what England was, and, with 
that view, they intended going down to Manchester, and from 
thence to Liverpool. Then, having made their observations 
in the manufacturing and commercial centres, they would 
return to the metropolis for a round of festivities among the 

randees. “Then,” said Brims, “we shall show you what 

ndian splendor is. That is,” he added hollowly, and with 
a rapid change of face, “if we are all spared.” 
e repeated this grave reflection more than once ; a kind 
of melancholy progressively overpowered him. 

“T fear,” said he, “that from present appearances a coro- 
ner’s inquest will have to be held.” 

Utterly bewildered, I begged him to explain himself. 

“Pull me up,” be answered. “When I sat down here, I 
had forgotten the length of my legs. We will go out, and 
I'll tell you all.” 

After I had helped him up, and he had stretched his 
cramped limbs into use again, we went down into the street. 

“I think,” said Tom, “your stipend ought to be more 
than the paltry sum I mentioned, because I fear it won't 
last long. In a certain number of days, I expect they will 

one be starved to death.” 
hat could I do but doubt my own ears. “In a land of 
pl my !” I exclaimed. 

“They got rid of their cook in Paris,’ he said with a 

a 


groan. 
—“ Well, what of that?” I asked; “why don’t they get 
another cook ?” 

“That shows how little you know of India and the In- 
dians,” he answered. “There is not another cook for them 
within ten thousand miles. You might just as well tell them 
to fet another interpreter.” 

ventured to say that some of the other servants could 
make shift in that way surely. 

“T did not know that you were so perfectly ignorant,” 
said Tom. “ Thatis the result of your ignorance of Indian 
superstitions. If these princes tasted a morsel cooked by a 
man not of the right caste, they would be lost for ever—at 
least, they believe so. They will perish of hunger first, I 
can tell you. They are living now on some rice-cakes that 
happened to be baked ready, eked out with opium and to- 
bacco-smoke. But they cannot do that long. I want to get 
jn owe be pnp tn gaany as I can, for I believe 

ere is a little colony of Brahmins there, and they may get 
a mouthful of food.” htt 

I could not help turning about to look up at the hotel win- 
dows, in wonder, thinking of these eastern potentates, roll- 
ing in diamonds, yet sitting there in the midst of great, 
noisy, heedless London, starving on account of a religious 
scruple. What suggestion was it possible for anybody to 
make in such a case as that? Tom, speaking in sepulchral 
tones, said : 

“Let us hope something will turn up at Manchester to 
keep them alive. You must get leave of absence from Fen- 
church Street; they will never stand in the way of your 
making a little fortune in a few weeks. I'll push the figures 
up high enough for it to be worth your while whatever 
my 

om Brims, after this unburdening of his mind, quickly 
recovered his spirits. It was no fault of his, he said, that 
the princes were such fanatics. When I parted from him, I 
went home, and dreamt all night, in slightly varying forms, 
that the wealth of India was mine, but that there was not a 
cook to be had, and that I had nothing but unboiled dia- 
monds to eat. 


CHAPTER Il. 


I got a letter from Brims on the Wednesday after this, 
stating that the princes had assented to his request, and had 


alone rendered the other news of much value. “Their High- 
nesses,” he wrote, “got something to eat in Manchester.” 
It would not have been of any great avail to receive an ap- 
pointment from men who were to expire of inanition five 
minutes afterwards. The firm in Fenchurch Street, on my 
representing my case to them, said they would not stend in 
the way of my making a fortune much faster than they had 
any hope of ding. I might take some weeks’ absence, short 
as was the time since my last holiday. The junior partner 
satirically remarked, “that he only feared they should lose 
my valuable services altogether, owing to the Bank of Eng- 
land wishing to make me a governor on my return to town a 
millionaire.” I put the sneer into my pocket, into which I 
hoped soon to put something else far more valuable. 

It was in one of the great Yorkshire towns that I came up 
with Tom Brims and the dis‘inguished criental visitors. 

“ We have turned aside here before going on to Liverpool,” 
explained Brims, “ because the princes want forty thousand 
eaps, or hats, you would call them, of a peculiarly light 
fabric, for their people at home, and it is only here they can 
get them.” hon 

“ Forty thousand !” IE could not help repeating it. Every- 
thing with them seemed to be on the scale of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” 

Yes,” he ill-temperedly continued, “ they are going on in 
the way of ordering just as they did at Paris and in London. 
In Manchester they bought calico right and left ; enough for 
all India, you would think. They are like big children ; they 
want to buy everything they see. Even nabobs can’t aflord 
to keep up this style of thing. But it is of no use my trying 
to check it. ‘he only thing to be said on tne other side is, 
that their living won’t cost them much. They are on short 
commons again since leaving Manchester. I could have got 
a make-shift cook for them there, but some of their high-caste 
nonsense came in; they would neither consent to it, nor see 
any of the Hindus in the place. They are feeding on their 
pipes, and little or nothing else. At Liverpool, they may be 
uble to beg another mouthful or two.” 

The great rank of the Hindus had not been specially pro- 
mulgated, but our presence made some stir among the inhabi- 
tants. Whenever we left the hotel, we were accompanied by 
a group of women and children, the faces of the former peep- 
ing out of shawls thrown over their heads, in lieu of bonnets. 
They all clattered along in clogs, like tne Lancashire people. 
The men in the streets stopped to grin at the unfamiliar pro- 
cession we made. It was a relief to think that the broad 
vernacular they spoke was not intelligible to the scimitar- 
bearing potentates before us, for some of the criticisms offered 
upon their appearance were not complimentary. The York- 
shiremen seemed to think it was preposterous and ludicrous 
that they did not wear good broad-cloth and chimney-pot 
hats, like other male creatures, having the money to buy 
them. The town officials and the leading manufacturers 
better appreciated foreign peculiarities, and the advantages of 
cultivating amity with possible customers. Invitations to 
visit the leading mills and other places of interest were kind] 
geen upon the princes. A number of these were accepted. 

‘or men living upon smoke, they got through an astonishing 
amount of work of this kind. te in the afternoon their 
Highnesses went to inspect a large handsome hall used for 
public purposes. 

I staid a few minutes behind at the last warehouse visited, 
in order to see to the right directing of some patterns which 
had been presented to the princes as apecimens of Yorkshire 
manufactures. Just as I reached the building whither they 
had gone, a series of most fearful yells resounded within. [ 
hastened through a doorway into a large room, where I in- 
stantly saw, from the long Jines of snowy tables, duly set out 
with glittering glass and flashing cutlery, a public dinner was 
pending. But all my powers of observation were speedily 
concentrated on the frantic gestures of a black-coated, white- 
neckerchiefed waiter, who was wildly flourishing his napkin, 
as also his arms and legs in front of the chief cross-table. At 
the other side of the table sat the youngest of the three 
princes, his dark blazing eye resting on the waiter, as he 
silently went on helping himself from the principai dishes. 

“ Help, help!” the waiter was shouting, among his inarti- 
culate yelling. “We shall all be ruined. There is only one 
apricot left for the high sheriff. Hoo! that is gone now. 
Help, help! Roger, Willie, Sarah, where are you? We 
shall never get over this disgrace.” 

Hurrying up, I put my hand on his shoulder, trying to 
control him by a whisper that it was one of their Highnesses. 
He was in such a fury that he either would not or could not 
listen. 

“ Now he has spoiled the best sweatmeat there is. I shall 
certainly be discharged ; we shall all lose our characters for 
ever.” ‘ 

tlis Highness, keeping his glittering eye upon his vituper- 
ator, and taking no heed of me, had greatly altered the look 
of a very ornate piece of confectionery. Attacking it with 
his fingers, he was carrying it to his mouth by the handful. 

“ See how he eats with his paws!” roared the waiter. 

There were loud voices, and a noise advaficing behind us. 
Several under-waiters and women-assistants came rushing up 
the hall. Behind them, stepping in from the doorway, I was 
relieved to see Tom Brims’s tall form, the other princes with 
their servants being visible in the background. 

The head-waiter had caught sight of them. He lost all 
vestige of control. “ There is more of ’em,” he yelled. Here 
is a ‘Christy Minstrel’ has come and sat in the chairman’s 
chair, and eaten the high sheriff’s apricots ; and the rest o’ 
the gang is coming to finish us up. Police! Where are the 
police?” Not waiting for the arrival of the police, he got 
fast hold of his Pighness’s robe, and to it he clung, yes 
across the table. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Tom Brims and my- 
self, even with the aid of three poses accompanying the 
party, who ran to our help, could extricate his Highness from 
the waiter’s clutch. soon as we did, the prince’s hand 
went to the hilt of his scimitar. But we restrained him. His 
nostrils dilating from anger, he, with a dignified strut, joined 
the other excited Hindus, wipicg upon his capacious sleeve 
the traces of the fruit and sweetmeats. 

It was in vain the gentlemen with us tried to explain 
matters. 

“We shall be ruined in the eyes o’ the public,” persisted 
the head waiter, letting his head emerge from the recovered 
napkin, in which he had wrapped it. “ The newspapers will 
be dewn on us without mercy, as they allusis. Didn't they 
say the last time as the dinner wasn’t worth sneezing at, be- 
cos we was unterhanded, which I don’t say wasn’t in part 
true. But this time we have got twelve more helps, and now 
the reporters ‘ll say we served nothing for dessert up to the 
high sherift’s table but raw potatoes.” He danced round and 
round on the floor in a fury, and again wrapped his head in 
the napkin, to hide his grief and shame. 





duly made my appointment. He added a sentence which j 


The last words I heard him utter, as we were passing out, 








the princes walking as statelily as ever, were these: “ Not 
Christy’s Minstrels ? No; their manners are worse !” 

This was a great scandal. It appeared that the youngest 
prince, the promptings of whose appetite must Lave become 
irresistible at sight of the banquet spread out, hac, unobserved, 
quitted the gallery where the party were having shown to 
them a great organ, which was one of the local marvels. 
Going down below, he had proceeded some way in helpin 
himself to the fruits and other dainties before he was notic 
by any one, with the result of very considerably disfiguring 
the arrangements of the sheriff’s table. 

The matter was made the best of by those immediately 
concerned. Large presents of fruit were sent to their High- 
nesses’ hotel by some of the leadirg townsmen, by way of 
vindicating English hospitality. But Tom Brims himself, I 
think, was not sorry when, early the next day, we got ready 
to quit the town for Liverpool. One last pang of humiliation 
we had to endure at the railway station. 

It had, somehow, got to be known that their Highnesses 
were leaving, and a large and miscellaneous crowd was in 
and about the station, which was adjacent to the hotel. So 
soon as the princes had passed each successive group of 
shawl-huddled women and broad-grinning men, loud laugh- 
ter rang forth, while apples and oranges, some of them having 
deep, wide marks of bites elready in them, were conspicu- 
ously held aloft. From every quarter their Highnesses were 
asked in the broadest dialect, if they'd “ like a boite.” 

It was a great relief when the train glided out of the dingy, 
squalid-looking town into the pleasant scenery of the coun- 
try, and we were on our way to Liverpool—although, if I had 
then known what awaited us there, that certainly would rot 
have been my feeling. 

Fortunately, at Liverpool an Indian cook was obtained. 
The princes took up their quarters at one of the leading 
hotels, but their presence did not attract much attention in 
the great port. Foreigners have about as much novelty there 
as they heve in London. Some compliments were offered 
them y the authoriiies, but their Highnesses kept much 
aloof. It was only in reference to the shipping tbat they 
availed themselves of the courtesies. They paid repeated 
visits to the docks and piers, seemingly, in their own gloomy 
way, much interested in the splendid river and the busy 
scenes it shows. 

But if they were enjoying Liverpool, Tom Brims was not 
doing so; his health and temper were both failing him to- 
gether. I could not but notice his manner becoming very 
strange. Both in the hotel and out of it he would unexpect- 
edly stand, pale, haggard, wern before me, and strike his fore- 
head with his hand; then he would spread out bundles of 
accounts which he took indiscriminately from any of his 
pockets. Invoices, bills, accounts, stuck out all over him— 
fresh supplies being brought by the post before he could 
docket, enter, and put away the Jast lots. 

“TI have been expecting them to want to buy a Cunard 
steamer or two, or some other trifle of that kind, since they 
have been here,” he bitterly said, in a talk with me on the 
second day. ‘ Luckily, ships are the only speciality there is 
in this place. But we shall be in money difficulties as it is 
before we get away. Some diamonds ought to have been 
cashed before we left London. The treasurer has no money 
left in his bag. I told you they are like big children. It is 
of no more use trying to make them understand business 
than it would be trying to leap over the Mersey. Because I 
said last night the accounts must be paid, for some of them 
were coming in twice and three times over, the old one’s 
moustache went up to his eyebrows. I expected he wouid 
have run an attendant or two through on the spot. But I 
mean to return to it this evening, if be kills overy one of 
them.” He added that he should tell all three of them that 
it was the first time accounts for hundreds and thousands of 
pounds had had to be sent in to him over again—which was 
no doubt true. 

I begged him not to be rash. He said he did not mean to 
be, but he would not lose his character for punctuality of 
payment for all the princes in India. It was delightful to 
hear him talk; he preached a lay sermon on prompt settle- 
ments. It might entail some loss, he said, to sell diamonds 
in Live: 1, London being the right market; but that was 
their bad management, not his. 

That night acritical scene took place. I had been formally 

introduced to their Highnesscs in Yorkshire—that is to say, 
Tom had presented me, and they had each looked me through 
with their dark eyes, not one of them uttering a word on the 
occasion. Understanding no syllable of their language 
direct commuzication with them by me was out of the ques- 
tion; in fact, except when making one of the procession out of 
doors, I had not been in their presence for five minutes at a 
time. But Tom insisted upon my accompanying him into 
the inner room for this interview, giving me a great bundle 
of accounts by way of pretext. 
_ As in London, the apartments had been rearranged, that is, 
in fact, disarranged, stripped, suitably to their own customs. 
For some reason, they had the gas turned only half-way on. 
There, in the dimness, they sat each upon his own cushioned 
carpet, the eldest prince occupying the centre, wreaths of 
smoke of an odd foreign fragrance going up from their 
hookahs. 

Tom Brims, addressing the central figure, made a speech. 
It was lengthy, for although he came to a pause several 
times, no answer was vouchsafed to him. He had to go on 
again. The three muffied-up squat forms stirred not a fold 
ot their white robes, moved not a wrinkle of their impassive 
faces. I could not understand whut Tom was saying, as he 
spoke in their language, but I could tell that he was talking 
of the accounts, for he referred to them. Towards the close, 
he displayed a long list of copied figures, showing the total 
of the indebtedness, so far as it was then known. Suddenly, 
at the recital of the figures, a grim smile shone on the swar- 
thy features of the elder prince; his gleaming eyes turned to 
his companions on either side. The smile and the flashing 
look were reflected in the visages of the other princes. With 
one and the sanie action they put aside their pipes. Ata 
signal in which they all seemed to join, like clockwork, two 
attendants who were in the room glided to the doorway, and 
drew close over it a curtain suspended there. The elder 
prince tilted his head a little back, but kept his eyes, which 
were now positively burning in their brilliancy, fixed on 
Tom Brims, as he deliberately, distinctly, musically said : 
“You do well to press so. We know that yoa English are 
very honest. Do not you come to India and teach it us »” 

Tom Brims had begun to stagger back at the first word he 
heard. He kept up a staggering retreat upon me, as if each 
sentence was a blow dealt to him. He had some reason. 
This taciturn figure, which always when addressed in its own 
native tongue, had up to this time answered only in mono- 
syllables, had suddenly opened its mouth in the purest Eng 
lish. But the wonder continued. The speaker's grayis.. 
moustache curled like a snake. 
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“Cash our diamonds? It is well we have any. Your 
masters he.ve left us few in the land. India shone with them 
before they came, but it is darkening fast. It is like your 
streets in the morning; the lamps being put out one by ore. 
Pay, you say? Yes. Have they paid so promptly? You 
flourish our little accounts in our faces; but where is India’s 
bili to present to England? At what figure shall we put 
down each province she has seized? Value for us the blood 
you English have shed in oceans. You could not, rich as 
you are, pay that account, if we could offer it.” 


Brims was finally brought up in his retreat by coming into 
contact with me. I had only entered a couple of paces 
within the doorway. He turned a white face towards me, 
gasping forth: “ They can talk English better than I can !” 

I was perfectly amazed. 

Another voice struck in: “It would not befit us to be 
without an interpreter.” Which of the other princes gave 
this explanation, I did not distinguish. The articulation was 
not so distinct as in the former utterances. 

A moment’s silence followed. Then the central figure 
spoke again: “You have been too bold;” the eyes blazed 
towards Tom Brims; “but it is your first offence.” Again 
the moustache curled itself. “It would be a pity that one 
with such good habits of prompt payment should have thus 


“ Are their Highnesses stirring?” he asked in a thin, hol- 
low chuckle, looking eagerly towards the inner door. This 
is a London newspaper—just come in,” flourishing it towards 
me. Nig It is an excellent joke. The princes will all laugh 
at it.” 

I dropped my pen in the middle of a very large total, get- 
poe up and going towards him. “ What is the matter?” I 
asked. 

“The princes are made to be—ha, ha!—in two places at 
once. <A Times telegram says they have landed at Marseille. 
Isn’t it good? There, where I met them. Was there ever 
anything soridiculous? Ha, ha! J must show it them.” He 
addressed himself, in their own language, to the servants 
croucbing before the inner door. They could not tell him 
what he wanted; in reply, they shook their heads. His 
whiteness increased ; drops of perspiration started on his 
large features. Bidding me come with him, he uncere- 
moniously pushed them aside. 

The atmosphere of the inner room was as hot as a furnace 
when we entered; the gaslights were burning just as they 
were overnight. On each of the three carpets lay a turbaned 
white heap. Tom, holding his newspaper before him, 
advanced towards the central figure, bowing respectfully. 





»roken down the least in the world. Get all the accounts in 
readiness for noon to-morrow.” Putting his hand to his 
girdle, the prince significantly lifted, from a fold in his robe, 
one end of a Jong purse, and shook it. It gave forth a sharp, 
thin, rattling sound: doubtless they were diamonds. ‘“ Sche- 
dule everything in clear order ; you now have help,” nodding 
towards me. “ But pray, see that in this so prompt, so punc- 
tual paying, so honest England, the charges are not more 
than a reasonable amount higher than they would be if we 
were not foreigners and princes.” The prince sitting on the 
right hand here muttered something in a very low tone. 
“In the morning,” resumed the elder, “ we will do without 
your services till noon, that you may have time to see the 
percentages are right.” 

The simultaneous handling of three long pipes told us that 


we were dismissed. Brims did not linger for a moment; I} L 


need not say that I followed him as closely as possible. The 
attendants raised the door-curtain for us like mechanical 
figures. 


Tom Brims seized my arm as soon as we got into the other 


He went nearer, nearer still; he stooped, and touched the 
rince. 

Pr As I live, it is true!’ he called out, holding up a white 

robe with no prince in it. 

It was the same with the other carpets. A flowing robe 
and the coils of an endless turban lay upon each; but the 
garments were unoccupied. The princes had vanished! 

The hotel was in an uproar instantly at the alarm Tom 
made. The premises were searched thoioughly; but, as it 
was clear, from subsequent information, that their Highnesses 
left the hotel one by one, during the absence of Tom Brims 
and myself on the previous evening, it ceased to be wonderful 
that they were not to be found. 

In a very short time after this, Tom Brims, I, and the five 
native servants forming the sudte were in the hands of the 
Liverpool police, in pursuance of instructions received from 

ondon, on the charge of aiding in the imposition. Tom 
Brims’s princes were not the real ones; they were not 
princes at all! The true Indian princes, who, with much 

mp, had just now reached Europe, had come down to 








room. “They have all the time understood my remarks 
aside to you, my jokes, all the purposed blunders I made 
about them,” he whispered. “It is very strange, but I know 
that young native princes in India are sometimes well taught 
in foreign tongues. Yet, who could have expected this?’ 
He was overwhelmed and chop-fallen. The discovery that 
he bad been interpreting where no interpreter was needed, 
completely demoralised him, What he said he spoke in a 
whisper, as if afraid of being overheard. He could not rest 
under the roof; nor, after we went cut-of-doors, did he seem 
to feel quite safe till we had got some distance away from 
the hotel. We walked up and down Castle Street. In the 
end, we found our way to the great landing-stage by the 
river-side, thronged with crowds of passengers embarking 
and alighting from the ferry steamers, and by loungers pro- 
menading. There he found his voice. 

“Tt does not surprise me,” he said, with a hollow laugh. 
“ They are snakes—all natives are. You never know where 
you are with these fellows. As soon as I have gone through 
the accounts with them to-morrow noon, I must think what 
I ought to do. Those three diamonds they gave me in 
London, I think I ought to return. But you must stop with 
them, old fellow ;” meaning me. “ You will do just as well 
with them as myself, now we know they understand Eng- 
lish.” Blushing scarlet, he said: “ Confound them! Who 
would have thought it? But it isn’t you they have made a 
fool of and insulted.” He pulled out his pocket-book, con- 
taining the partially cut diamonds. He repeated that he 
should give them back; he would show them that English- 
men were not to be treated in that way. 

“Tf you have more diamonds than you like to keep, cap- 
tain,” broke in a man at his elbow, in a pilot-jacket and a 
sou’wester cap, “ you will find plenty who ’ll oblige you by 
taking a few off your hands. I would not mind one myself, 
- + os of a favor.” Grinning, he mockingly held out his 

and. 

Tom Brims had lost his senses. He was for getting into 
an argument with this strange man on the crowded pier, 
beginning to tell him about the princes. It was with diffi- 
culty I urged him away, and lec him in and out of the bus- 
tling groups, up the resounding iron bridge. I told him he 
must make allowances for their Highnesses. What he had 
said about prompt payments to them was perhaps too harsh. 
The more | tried to soothe him, the more furious he became. 

It was late when he returned to the hotel, for Tom would 
prepare himself for revisiting it by first calling at two or 
threeothers. Therooms of their Highnesses, who invariably 
kept good hours, were closed; but two of the native atten- 
dants were drowsily awaiting us. Tom, in his increased 
excitement, was vcry rude to them. Lifting his voice high 
enough to penetrate the other close-curtained apartments, he 
bawled to the attendants, that if they thought an Englishman 
was to be made a fool of for « handful of paltry diamonds, 
they were mistaken. They placed their palms upon their 
foreheads, meekly bowMg themselves unto the floor. Tom 
told them, that, it they did not get up, he would kick them 
into a more manly attitude. I was very glad to get him into 
his own bedroom. 

On the following morning, he had a little recovered hs 
wits. He said he had thought things over. He should 
retnain with the princes till they returned to London. He 
had brought them down into the provinces, and he would see 
them safe back ; but once they were again in the capital, the 
Indian Office might take the responsibility of them. He had 
been insulted enough. The wealth of India should not bribe 
him to do what was derogatory to an Englishman. He was 
not going *o weaken Her Majesty’s hold over the empire in 
that way. Now that Tom Brims had become a little more 
reasonable, their Highnesses secmed themselves to have 
taken to sulking. It was past their usual hour for stirring, 
still they remained invisible. A little group of their servants 
crouched, noiseless, motionless, ‘before the inner door, 
patiently waiting for the signal to enter. After lounging 
about for som « time, Tom seemed to construe the delay into 
afresh insult. By way of showing that he had a proper 
spirit, he start. cut for a walk in the town, leaving me to 
assort a fresh 1, lof accounts, brought by that morning’s 


st. 

I think rather », .e tian an hour had elapsed, when I 
heard a hasty yet {ight footstep enter the room in which I 
was writing. Turning my head,I saw Brims with a news- 
paper in his hand. His face was of the most sickly hue, and 
the way in which he distorted his features into a ghastly grin 
only made his look more startling. 


ombay three months before to make the previously an- 
nounced journey, but, at the last moment of embarking, one 
of them was seized with a sudden illness, making an imme- 
diate return up country necessary. The daring impostors, 
who had been years resident in Upper India and acquired 
the language, suiled for Marseille, and there assumed their 
Highnesses’ names and titles, carrying out the rest of the 
programme, but giving it a commercial turn, which the real 
princes had not dreamed of. They must have had accomplices 
who never appeared with them publicly. These had not only 
informed them of the movements of the great personages 
they were counterfeiting, but had travelled on their heels 
from place to place, and, armed with due authorisations to 
that effect, had possessed themselves of the unpaid stores of 
goods of all kinds, removing them, and turning them into 
money elsewhere at any sacrifice. A very handsome sum 
had been realised: though doubtless it would have been still 
more if the genuine nabobs had deferred their arrival a little 
longer. 

The impostors had managed, not unskilfully, to wind up 
their bold scheme at Liverpool, where foreigners of all com- 
plexions and styles were in plenty, and where there were 
such facilities for getting out of the country. No traces of 
them could be found; it was not likely. If Tom Brims and 
myself had met them in any other costume than robes and 
turbans, the chances are we could not have sworn to them. 

I don’t care to dwell upon the indignities Tom Brims and 
I had to go through. He surrendered his three diamonds to 
the authorities at once: which, upon being tested, were duly 
pronounced to be paste! Eight days elapsed before I sheep- 
facedly crept into the office in Fenchurch Street; it was 
nearly a month before Tom Brims was allowed to leave 
England and to rejoin his maiden aunt in France. Nothing 
could be satisfactorily made out of the five natives. Whe- 
ther they were in the secret affair or not, was never known. 
After they had been detained here for some time, they were 
reshipped back to Bombay. 

It cost us clerks in the Fenchurch Street office one shilling 
and twopence-halfpenny apiece to have, unknown to the 
principals, a new mahogany top fitted to the desk Brims had 
once occupied. But even now there are reminders of the 
matter. The junior member of the firm, in sauntering 
through our room, will sometimes say: “I thought there 
was an inscription somewhere here to an eminent English- 
man who became interpreter to Indian princes !” 

Instead of any explanation being given, silence reigns at 
all the desks, broken only by the more rapid scratching of 
the pens upon the paper. It is not a pleasant topic, Tom 
Brims’s Indian Princes. 

_—_s 


BRITISH VIEW OF AMERICAN FINANCE. 


We extract the following from an article which recently 
appeared in the London Times: 

The financial condition of the United States is the natural 
result of what may not be unfairly called haphazard legisla- 
tion. The life of an American farmer is laborious, but it is 
very rarely aftected by the element of anxiety. A bad year 
may bring with it a passing feeling of hard times, but Nature 
with him even at the worst is bountiful, and there is every- 
where an abundance of land yielding an ample return for a 
comparatively slight outlay of labor and of capital. Popula- 
tion, in a word, is, except in the Atlantic cities, very far from 
pressing upon the means of subsistence, and the surplus of 
production over its cost is still so large as to encourage a 
careless spirit in the management of the natiowal finances. 
We in England are driven to observe a severer economy, and 
the Exchequer is expected to make exact computations. The 
estimates of receipts must very closely correspond with the 
actual revenue, or our Minister of Finance is severely 
blamed. Any wide disparity between the estimates and the 
expenditure is recognised as something unpardonable. It is 
not so on the other side of the Atlantic. Looseness is a con- 
stant characteristic of the Secretary cf the Treasury’s calcu- 
lations. He may reasonably plead as an excuse for this in- 
disputable fact that he 1s placed at a great disadvantage, 
| since he has no place in Congress, and his plans are always 
liable to be set aside by some of the legislative powers; but 
the consciousness on his part that he cannot control the con- 
duct of Congress tends to produce vagueness and uncertainty 
in the estimates of receipts and expenditure which he lays 
before it. Congress is always disposed to take the direction 
of the finances into its own hands, unchecked, as it is, by the 
advice of a responsible Minister and unseflected by any 
troublecome knowledge or consciousness of ignorance, and 
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the Secretary of the Treasury comes often wiih a complaint 
that he cannot get anything done which he recommends, and 
that the disorders against which he bore witness in vain 
have in consequence visited the national finances. * * 

The estimates for the expenditure for the year ending on 
the 30th of June next, including the interest on the debt, 
amount to £61,664,650, and it is calculated that the income 
of the year will fall six millions below this total. The esti- 
mates of expenditure for the year ending the 30th of June, 
1875, are taken at £63,840,000, or more than two millions in 
excess of the estimates of the current twelvemonth; so that 
no decrease of expenditure is immediately expected. It may 
be fairly asked how it has come to pass that the abyndant 
prosperity of the United States’ Treasury during recent 
years has disappeared, and recurrent surpluses have been 
converted into deficits. The answer is to be found in the 
suggestion we have already made that surpluses anc deficits 
are alike very much the result of chance in the United 
States. The first years of the war were years of unparalleled 
outlay, with little or no additional provision or income to 
meet it, but towards the close of Mr. Lincolu’: first term the 
Legislature was stimulated to sanction asystem of taxation 
which went astray as much in excess as the previons omis- 
sion to impose new taxes had erred by way of defect. It 
seemed as if the rulers of the Republic, whether office- 
holders or Congressmen, had never heard anytiing of the 
experience of other countries. The result was the period of 
rapid reduction of debt which so fired the imagination of 
some financiers on this side of the Atlantic. It was pointed 
out that the diminution of the permanent burden of the 
Union was being purchased at an excessive cost, but for 
some time this warning was of no effect. When it did begin 
to tell the Legislature proceeded to dry up many springs of 
taxation with as little heed as had been shown in setting 
them in motion. Almost every internal duty was abolished 
except the Excise on spirits and tobacco. The Income Tax 
was swept away. The Customs’ Duties werg next attacked, 
and foremost among them the Tea and Coff@® Duties disap- 
neared, possibly by way of realising the suggested beon of a 
Free Breakfast Table. The natural result of these changes 
is a deficiency, and it is now discussed in Congress how this 
deficiency shall be met. * * 

It is no part of our duty to recontmend any particular 
method of supplying the deficiency in the United States’ 
Treasury... If we were in the like case—if we had abolished 
internal duties, had allowed the Income Tax to expire, had 
given up the Import Duties and similar commodities, and 
were, moreover, as we should be, without the aid which pro- 
tective duties on manufactures do, at whatever greater inci- 
dental cost, afford to the Washington Treasury—we might be 
driven to the adoption of that tax of four shillings per cent. 
on all realised property which Mr. Bright recommended 
some fourteen or fifteen years ago as a proper element of our 
fiscal system. The United States are protected against the 
imposition of so unjust a tax by the article in the Constitution 
which forbids the levying of any direct tax assessed in the 
manner suggested. Hence, it would seem that Congress will 
be driven to reimpose some of the taxes which have been 
remitted, unless, which is at present more probable, it chooses 
to go on contracting temporary debts until it sees whether 
the existing deficiency is likely to prove permanent. We 
cannot, however, Joubt that Mr. Secretary Richardson is 
amply justified in recommending an increase in the amount 
of taxation, The probability of a speedy revival of revenue 
adequate to provide for the present deficiency is very slight, 
and, even if this slender hope could be realised, the command 
of some surplus revenue is imperatively required, not only 
for the purpose of liquidating the Treasury Bonds as they 
mature, but also asa means of bringing about that resump- 
tion of specie payments which all classes of American politi- 
cians profess to desire. The resumption of cash payments 
must be indefinitely postponed if the amount of the outstand- 
ing inconvertible currency be not reduced, and the only way 
of diminishing its volume is by buying up and cancelling so 
much of it as is redundant. By this process the premium on 
gold would decline, and the paper currency become appre- 
ciated to par; but the process cannot be put in motion with- 
out a surplus at the Treasury. We must, however, repeat 
the doubt we have avowed, whether anything at all will be 
done in this Session of Congress, members preferring to let 
the deficiency accumulate, and so run the risk of having to 
deal with a greater difficulty twelve months hence. 


—_———_—_@—_—__—. 
NORTH AMERICAN SAINT GEORGE'S UNION. 


The first annual meeting of the North American St. George's 
Union was held at Syracuse, New York, Oct. 7th, 1873, Dr. 
James Fuller presiding. Business opened by the various dele- 
gates passing in their credentials, and recording their names 
on tbe journal. It was then resolved, That British Benevo- 
lent Societies on this Continent, who may wish to affiliate with 
the “ North American St. George’s Union,” be cordially invited 
to send delegates to the annual conventions. The Committee 
further reported the following, which was adopted: Resolved, 
That the officers of the Union be an Executive Standing Com- 
mittee for the current year, with power to draft, prepare and 
issne a manifesto, or preamble, stating the Constitution, 
Objects and purposes of this organization, ‘‘to be signed by 
President and Secretary,” and thereupon to cause such mani- 
festo to be sent to all the St. George’s Societies that may be 
found to be in existence in this State, or other States of the 
Union, or in British America, inviting them to affiliate them- 
selves with this Central organization; and further, that such 
Committee do meet quarterly, to take into consideration all 
matters affecting the welfare and future prospects of the 
Union, with a view to increasing its strength and influence, 
giving such Committee power of adjournment from time to 
time, and all other powers, usually exercised by Committees 
of management of other Associations, 

After discussing and adopting numerous minor resolutions, 
it was finally resolved, That delegates to the Convention 
appointed for the first Tuesday in October, be instructed to 
congratulate the brethren of the Union, in our name, and 
assure them of our cordial co-operation in every measure, 
having for its object, those fundamental principles of all our 
local organizations, (that is to say,) Truth, Friendship and 
Benevolence. Resolved, ‘ihat our delegation be instructed to 
press upon the Convention, the paramount importance of 
taking into consideration, the feasibility of preparing one Con- 
stitution, a common form of Initiation and other Ceremonials, 
which being adopted by each local organization shall bring 
about consolidation of the many Chapters in One Grand 
Fraternity. Letters were read from Sir Edward Thornton and 
Mr. Hyde S. Clark, of St. George’s Square, London; after 
which it was resolved that the meeting adjourn to first Tuesday 
in September, 1874 ; the same to be held at Utica, New York. 
(Signed) J. B. Crocker, President. 



































James E, Batsrorp, Secretary. 
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A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 


Extract from the “ Albion's” 
“ Summary of the Week” 
under date Jan. 3. 

His Majesty the Emperor 
of China, it seéms, having 
lately been obliged to grant 
the various European am- 
bassadors* an interview, 
during which not one word 
was exchanged, his Premier 
has explained their silence 
by stating that they were so 
“awe-struck by his presence 
that they had to be removed 
in a fainting condition,” 
which, considering that the 
present Emperor is a dull- 


Opening of an Editorial in 
the “ N. Y. Evening Ex- 
press,” of Jan. 5th, entitled 
“ Landmarks Abroad.” 

It is difficult, just now, to 
take the political gauge of 
many lands abroad. In far- 
oft China, the Emperor 
being lately “obliged to 
grant the various European 
ambassadors an_ interview, 
during which not one word 
was exchanged, his Premier 
explained the silence by 
stating that they were so 
‘awe-struck by his presence 
that they had to be removed 


looking youth, only sixteen 
years of age, certainly does 
not say much for their 
courage, how much soever it 
may augur for their suscepti- 
bility. 


ina fainting condition.” As 
the present Emperor is a dull 
youth of only 16 years, this 
does not say much for their 
courage.” 


—_——_- —_—_ 


Tue New York Co.osseumM.—This remarkable building 
at Thirty-fifth street and Sixth avenie, was open to private 
view on Saturday. In it is exhibited the famous historical 
Cyclorama of London by Day, painted by E. T. Parris in 
1828, and exhibited in London for over forty years; the 
painting, covering over 40,000 square feet of canvas, repre- 
sents London as it appears from the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathe¢ral, and must, therefore, be stretched in a circle around 
the observer, who views it from a great elevation. The ori- 
ginal Royal Colosseum in Regent Park was of brick and 
wood ;, the present one is of corrugated iron, and the largest 
structure of te kind in the world. Other paintings: are Paris 
by Night and London by Night, stretched around on canvas, 
more than 150 feet by 60 or 70. They are perfect represen- 
tations of the cities named, and are wonderful as work of art. 
The Colosseum building is a great curiosity in itself, with its 
whispering gallery, its promenade under glass of 300 feet, its 
central shaft, with the elevator anc the stairways, its grand 
dome, and all the other amazing structures. The entertain- 
ment will soon be open to the public, and thus the wonder- 
ing thousands may instructively gratify curiosity. 


_—--- 


An IyeiLuentTiAL LirrLe Kryepom.—Mr. Henry Day, in 
a letter to.the Observer, says :—-* The kingdom of Nether- 
lands is familiarly called Holland even by her own people. 
It is asmall country for a kingdom, having an area of about 
13,000Jsquare miles, or nearly twice as large as the State of 
Massachusetts. On this area, much of which has been re- 
claimed from the dominion of the ocean, dwell 3,600,000 in- 
habitants, or nearly three times the population of Massachu- 
setts. Yet this little State stretches her arms into all the 
world. She has planted her colonies in the East Indies, 
the West Indies, and in South America. The total area 
of her colonial possessions is about 667,000 square miles, 
with a population of 23,000,000. When united with Belgium, 
the kingdom of Netherlands made a very respectable show 
upon the map of Europe. But men so difterent ‘in race, lan- 
guage, and religion as the Hollanders and Belgians, could not 
long live in alliance under the same government. The re- 
bellion of 1830 resulted in detaching Belgium from the king- 
dom of Netherlands, with an area of 29,000 square miles, and 
a population of four millions of inhabitants. But the Hol- 
landers are by no means an insignificant people. In the past 
their record has been glorious. There is no brighter page 
in the world’s history than that which records her sacrifices 
and struggles for freedom. The advocates of religious 
liberty owe to her a debt of everlasting gratitude.” 








Our PaiiapELpaia AGENCy.—Mr. William Smith, Pub- 
lisher, 33 South Sixth Street, near Chestnut, Philadelphia, is 
authorized to receive subscriptions to the ALBIon. He is 
also our agent for the sale of “the ALBIon collection of en- 
gravings”—at trade prices. 





Our Lonpon Acent.—Mr. J. Ross Robertson, 55 Cheap- 
side, London, is authorized to receive subscriptions and 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 

The week has been an eventful one. It had scarcely been 
ushered into existence ere intelligence arrived of what may 
be considered a new revolution in Spain. Castellar’s gov- 
ernment having there been placed in a minority of twenty by 
a hostile vote of the Cortes, General Pavia, an officer hitherto 
comparatively unknown to fame, burst into the assembly at 
the head of 1,200 troops, and summarily turned the members 
to the door. It was supposed at first that he was acting in the 
interest of Castellar; but the latter has disclaimed him, and 
is reported to have gone to Paris, expressing his disgust alike 
with such revolutionists and with deraagogues. It was more 
probably done at the instigation of Serrano, an old favorite 
of the late Queen, who bas now seized upon the reins of 
State ; but, as he was discarded by her, it is scarcely to be 
supposed that he has done so in behalf of cither Isabella or 
her heirs. The Carlists having since been defeated, it is 
almost impossible to say for whom he is acting; but the 
movement may virtually be considered as leading to the 
abolition of republicanism in Spain. It has given, however, 
a vast eflort to the exertions of the Internationalists in Car- 
thagena, and they now deciare that the future freedom or 


the future slavery of the country depends entirely upon 
them. 

In England the Government has sustained a new electoral 
defeat, and if matters go on much longer in this way, Mr. 
Gladstone’s parliamentary majority will soon be entirely an- 
nihilated. It is somewhat singular that the Englisa people 
have, since the introduction of the Ballot, almost invariably 
voted ia favor of the Conservatives. The contrary was ex- 
pected ; but the result of late is mainly attributed to the 
imprudence of Mr. Bright, who, in allusion to this unexpected 
demonstration of the popular will, spoke of the people as the 
“residuum”or dregs of the community. He has had bitter 
reason to regret giving utterance to such an opinion, and 
his colleages in the Cabinet are likely still more to sufler 
from it. 

The Tichborne trial in London may now be considered as 
approaching its termination, and it is likely toend in the 
conviction of the Claimant. The introduction of a perjured 
witness, who called himself Luie, and swore that he was one 
of the boat’s crew who rescued the accused from the wreck 
of the Bella, is likely to produce this resuit, as it has been 
proved that his real name is Landgrun, and that, at the time 
he was pretending to be in South American waters, he was a 
prisoner for swindling in the London House of Correction. 
Unfortunately for the Claimant, he had professed to recog- 
nise the man as his “ deliverer” at the same moment that the 
other pretended to identify him; and Lord Rivers, with all 
the other friends of the prisoner, have consequently with- 
drawn, abandoning him to his fate which now seems inevi- 
table. 

The British Government is now taking the most vigorcus 
means for averting the threatened famine in Bengal, but as 
no less than twenty-four millions of human beings are 
menaced with starvation, it is difficult to see how this can be 
done. Meanwhile subscriptions are pouring in from all parts 
of the globe, and with the view of preventing such catastro- 
phes for the future it is recommended that more ground be 
devoted to the raising of cereals instead of indigo and jute, 
to the excessive production of which the present dearth is 
attributed. 

A serious mistake has been committed in England with 
reference to the recent purchase of the telegraphs. The 
government supposed that in advancing from three to four 
millions sterling they had paid for all; but it now turns out 
that this was only for the leasehold property, and that they 
will have to pay another sum of five millions to acquire 
the fee-simple. This fact may cause the United States Gov- 
ernment to reflect before purchasing the lines here. 

The French Court of Inquiry into the cause of the disaster 
of the Ville du Havre, has determined that the officers of that 
vessel were in no degree to blame. The English tribunal has 
arrived at a precisely similar conclusion concerning the Loch 
Earn ; and this opinion we consider is the right one, as it 
was the duty of the steamer under the circumstances to have 
ported her helm and passed under the stern of the sailing 
vessel, instead of uttempting to cross her bows. 

On this side the Atlantic, Congress has re-assembled, and 
the legislawre has already been deluged with the presenta- 
tion of no less than twelve hundred bills on private subjects. 
Here, as in England, this matter is now becoming such a 
serious matter that some means of escape from it must be 
devised, either by leaving the greater part of the subjects to 
be discussed by the different states, or to be determined on 
by the various divisions of the country. It is the most 
cogent argument for Home Rule that has yet been brought 
forward, and will probably lead to the Scotch and Irish being 
Jeft to conduct their own local affairs in the shape of rail- 
ways and similar concerns, leaving matters of national 
interest to the Imperial Parliament. 

In scenes still nearer, the Legislature has assembied at 
Albany, and Governor Dix has sent on his usua! annual 
Message. It is a document of great length, and sets forth the 
flourishing condition of the state, though this is belied by its 
enormous debts, and the vast crowds of working men now 
permeating the streets and raising an outcry for “ bread or 
blood,” as well as by the masked gangs of marauders who 
are plundering private residences. The Governor piously 
thanks Providence for having saved us from the 
pestilential diseases, in the shape of fevers, which 
have attacked Pennsylvania and the other states; but 
this somewhat reminds one of the door-keeper at Covent 
Garden Theatre, who, on being condoled with on the score 
of having a bad house, ejaculated in reply: “ Thank God, 
they have a worse one at Drury Lane.” 

Amid the strictly local events of the week, it may be men- 
tioned that the public robber Genet is still at large, and that 
it has now been ascertained that the vile runaway Sweeny was 
the chief concoctor of the late city thefts. His name is 
Peter B., and, with Connolly, the fugitive Comptroller, he is 
reported to be now living with great splendor in the vicinity 
of Dublin. 


MORE CANADIAN COMPLICATIONS. 

Since the prorogation of the Canadian Parliament in No- 
vember last, several elections have taken place in various 
parts of the Dominion, and all, or nearly all, have resulted 
favorably to the new Ministry. The late Premiez, who 
chose to pit himself against the new Finance Minister, sus- 
tained a most humiliating defeat ; while the new Premier, as 
well as many of his Cabinet, have been returned without 
opposition. Thus matters stood, when suddenly a bombshell 
—in the shape of an official letter from the British Colonial 

















Secretary, addressed to the Governor-General of the Domin- 
ion—appeared in the official Gazette ; and this letter fully 
justifying His Excellency in his recent course, necessarily 
reflecting a shade of discredit on the new Cabinet or their 
party leaders, who had freely criticised Lord Dufterin’s con- 
duct in the premises. And, moreover, Earl Kimberly is 
most unqualified in his justification. 

In the letter which we published last week, he says: “I 
agree with your Lordship in the satisfaction which you ex- 
press that the result arrived at has been reached by a strict 
application of constitutional principles, and by the regular 
working of the machinery of a free Parliament.” Accord- 
ingly, the new Canadian Ministry have thought it their duty 
—as well as good policy we presume—to allow the people of 
Canada to pronounce judgment on the whole affair, that 
they as Ministers may know exactly where they stand; and 
have almost immediately responded to this little piece of 
diplomacy by dissolving Parliament, and ordering ‘a general 
election throughout the Dominion; nominations to take 
place on the 22nd, and elections on the 29th inst.—excepting 
only the outlying provinces of British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Gaspe, etc., which are returnable on the 12th of March next. 

At this distance, it is of course impossible for us to predict 
the exact result of this new manceuvre; but if we may judge 
of the future by the immediate past, the new Ministry are 
likely to be sustained; and if sustained, they will hereafter 
for some length of time at least, occupy a mnch 
stronger position than they would likely do, 
with the House of Commons as at present constituted. 
As we have before intimated, Lord Dufferin would appear 
to lean rather needlessly to the side of the outgoing ministry ; 
and when a governor—whether over small or large domin- 
ions—acts counter to the deep-seated convictions of the ma 
jority of the people over whom he presides—whether it be 
by electoral or hereditary right—he not only endangers his 
own position, but thereby suws the seeds of distrust and dis- 
satisfaction generally. Viewed from our position, however, 
it is impossible to guage accurately the political temper and 
tendencies of the masses of the new Dominion; but one 
thing is quite apparent, and that is, they are not only grow- 
ing more self-reliant from year to year, but are also endea- 
voring to penetrate the mysteries of the future, in order that 
they may determine whether in reality it is to their interests 
to don the panoply of an independent nation, or to continue 
indefinitely in their present dependent and uncertain 
position. 


THE FUTURE OF SPAIN. 


While it is impossible to predict what may be the ulti- 
mate issue of the struggle for a Republican form of gov- 
ernment in Spain, it is not in the least difficult to per- 
ceive that the contest between Royalty and Republicanism 
is bitter and earnest to the last degree. The very latest 
transformation scenes in Spain would not, however, appear 
to warrant sanguine expectations on the part of Spanish Re- 
publicans any more than did the recent governmental changes 
in France encourage French Radicals. In each case mon- 
archical tendencies are apparent; aud with the three leading 
States of Europe decidedly monarchical in their convictions, 
and all strongly allied not only in general forms of govern- 
ment but in their immediate families as well, it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive that Republicanism in Europe must bea 
plant of slow growth, so long, at least, as it must take root 
and put forth branches from beneath the blighting shadows 
of the three firmly established castles of Royalty above 
alluded to. 

In Spain, then, as will be observed in our summary, Ser- 
rano has been installed into the post of President, and a 
number of men almost wholly unknown have been called up- 
on to form a new ministry, Castellar indignantly refusing to 
be enrolled amongst them. The circumstance of Serrano 
offering him a portfolio proves tht the new President was 
in the first instance inclined to maintain the Republic, but 
he has since suppressed hostile newspapers, and public 
meetings so resolutely as to give rise to the belief that 
he will establish a military despotism. The restoration of 
the old monarchy, in the person of Isabella or her son 
Alfonso, was the act first expecte@ of him; but he himself 
having been discarded by that lady in favor of her father 
confessor, apparently Coes not feel disposed to trust her 
again. To re-establish the old Bourbons and the dynasty of 
Don Carlos would be an undertaking more difficult still,as they 
would assuredly overturn or annul every vestige of the 
sinall degree of constitutional liberty which was allowed by 
the late Queen, and a reign of priesthood or clerical despo- 
tism would follow. It is probable, therefore, that Serraro 
will endeavor as long as possiblé to maintain matters in statu 
quo, and govern the country for the benefit of himself and 
his adherents. 

But as he is an old mar—approaching his sixty-seventh 
year—he can scarcely be expected to govern the country 
long ; and having no legitimate heirs, ke is interested in no 
one to succeed him. It seems, therefore, the lot of unhappy 
Spain to be doomed to a long period of disquietude and 
anarchy—the result of her long submission to tyranny and 
priestly rule, ultimately to terminate in the re-establishment 
of monarchy in some form or other, and that to be again 
followed by a revolution and fresh republic ; for the people, 
like the inhabitants of France, are either utterly incapable or 
are otherwise not permitted the privilege of governing them- 
selves. 
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FINE ARTS. 
ART NOTES. 

W. H. Beard, who has but recently returned from the 
West, has taken possession of the large and commodious 
studio formerly occupied by Regis Gignoux in the Studio 
Building No. 51 West Tenth Street. Mr. Beard das upon his 
easel a cabinet picture of an autumnal forest scene, with 
deer. 

Jerome Thompson has just put the finishing touches toa 
large picture the subject of which is * The Cot in the Valley.” 
It is @ view composed principally from the charming moun- 
tain and pastoral scenery of Berkshire County. In the fore- 
ground there is a solitary female figure, looking down 
meditatively on the cottage that peeps out from among the 
trees in the valley below. 

E. L. Henry is at work on a cabinet picture contaiaing a 


number of figures. The subject is a reception to Lafayette, 


in the early part of the present century. 


A fresh, breezy marine picture entitled “ Manchester 


Clifis,’ by A. T. Bricher, is on view at Schaus’s. 





ART MATTERS ABROAD. 


| of the week ; the principal artists being Messrs. Wieniawski, 

| Victor, Maurel, Bergner, Matska and Miss Jenny Ball. Miss 

| Ida Rosberg made her appearance also in the course of one 
| of these coucerts, and the whole performance went off ad- 
mirably, though, on account of the cause we have mentioned, 
the attendance of the public was small. 

In theatrical matters, the week has been productive of but 
inconsiderable change. “ The Man of Honor” sti!l main- 
tains its position at Wallack’s, though it is soon to give way 

to other novelties, and Mr. Boucicault’s other piece, “ Led 
| Astray,” is yet continued at the Union Square theatre, 
| though the great author himself is reported to have gone 
west to make his appearance on the boards at San Francisco. 
The new theatre constructed for him here by Mr. Purcell, the 
baker, consequently seems to be in abeyance, though a notice 
on the building announces that“ it will positively be opened 
next Christmas,’ but whether in reference to the past or the 
tuture, is unexplained. 

At the Fifth Avenue, Mr. Daly has withdrawn the horrible 
Bowery piece of “ Parricide,’ which operated upon the au- 
dience like three hours of the aightnare, and the gigantic 
poster-bills, with letters two feet long announcing it, conse- 
quently no longer frighten the community. He has replaced 
it with “ Man and Wife,” and “ Saratoga,” neither of which 





The venerable E. T. Parris, a designer and painter of note | has the charm of novelty, but the change is agreeable. He 
in his time, has Jately died in London, at the advanced age | has not, however, been successful in the introduction of a new 
of eighty-two. Evincing a strong talent for design in his| lady, Miss Dyas, whom he has brought from England; she 
early childhood, he was apprenticed by his father to a gold-| having been found far inferior to Miss Clara Morris, whose 
smith, with whom he made some progress in the arts of| place she was intended to supply. A very dangerous cus- 
chasing and engraving. In 1816 he relinquished this occupa-|tom, it may be mentioned, has of late been adopted at this 
tion and entered as a pupil in the school of the Royal Aca-| theatre of placing chairs in the aisles. It is decidedly illegal, 
demy. Eight years after this he painted and exhibited his} and perilous in the extreme in the event of fire. The au- 
picture of “ Cbrist blessing little Children,” which at once |dience in vain protest against it, and the authorities ought to 
gave him a standing place among the rising young artists of | interfere before some terrible catastrophe ensues. 


the period. This picture was subsequently placed in the east 


At Booth’s Theatre, Chanfrau continues his representation 


end of St. George’s Church, Sheffield, where it is still to be} of “ Kit, the Arkansas Traveller,” and thou gh such a subject 
seen. About this time Mr. Parris invented his famous|is somewhat out of place at this house, he continues to 
apparatus for getting up into the dome of St. Paul's, for the | render it interesting and to draw large audiences. Mrs. J. B. 
purpose of restoring the paintings of Sir James Thornhill, a} Booth will shurtly make her appearance here in Belot’s play, 
project not carried out until long subsequently, owing to] La Femme de Fen,” and will doubtless create a sensation ; 
want of funds. The artist utilized his invention, however, | but something in the shape of novelty of drama, as well as 
for the purpose of obtaining bird’s-eye sketches of London | vigor in acting, and a general improvement in the company 
from the elevated stand-point chosen by him, and from these | is much needed at this old classic temple of the drama. 


he painted his yreat panorama of London, for which was 


At the Olympic, “Gabriel Grub” has been produced as 


built the Colosseum in Regent’s Park, where it was exhibited | the piece appropriate to the season, and it assuredly is in- 
for nearly half acentury. This work, which covers 40,000] finitely more entertaining than the everlasting “ Humpty 
square feet of canvas, occupied the artist four years in its] Dumpty” at the Opera House. The Majiltons and the Ray- 


execution. 


The paintings and designs executed by Mr.|nor Family here rollick with infinite zest, and far surpass the 


Parris in the course of his long and industrious life, many of |somewhat worn-out grimaces of Fox at the other establish- 
them in commemoration of great national events, are suffl- | ment, though these constitute almost the only attractions at 
ciently numerous to fill a good-sized catalogue by themselves. | the 8th Avenue edifice. 


For the last four years mention has been made from time 


At Niblo’s, “ The Babes of the Wood” have been with- 


to time in the London papers of a magnum opus to which | drawn, and been replaced by “The Belies of the Kitchen,” 
Mr. Holman Hunt had been devoting his talent ana energies | in which the Vokes Family disport themselves as usual. A 
for most of that time. This paintirg, entitled “ The Shadow | rattling sort of farce, named “ Romeo Jaffier Jenkins,” has 
of Death,” has lately been finished, and is now the leading | also been given here. 


attraction among the many works of art on exhibition in 


But some of the minor houses actually at this moment give 


London. Of course the critics are divided with regard to} much better entertainments than are to be found at the 


the merits and shortcomings of this important work, which is|]arger establishments. 


The Bowery nightly presents mur- 


generally admitted, however, to be a grand conception of| ders and other horrors in a style far superior to Daly at his 
Scriptural character, wonderful in its expression and senti-| Fifth Avenue establishment ; and the Theatre Comique is in- 
ment, and quite as marvellous for the cetails of the acces-| finitely more entertaining that his huge caravansery in 23d 


sories belonging to the humble carpenter’s shop to which the | Street. 


Wise Men had come with their offerings. 


We do not profess to be versed in what passes at 
Tony Pastor’s and like lyrical establishments; but in one of 


Le Figaro says that tie event of the moment in Paris (at| them, Wood's Museum, artistically the smallest of all—inas- 
latest dates,) was the arrival from Rome of a new picture by} much as it contains the attractions of a show as well asa 
Hebert. The subject of this canvas is a grand female figure, | pooth—there has really lately been some good acting offered 
almost nude, set in a misty landscape among a tangle of iris|t> the public; Mr. E. L. Davenport appearing in some of 


and reeds. 


his choicest characters, though he was so wretchedly sup- 


The winter art season in London has now fully set in. ported that an air of ridicule or burlesque was thrown upon 
Among the principal attractions in the way of art are: Tue |the whole performance. The next time he appears here we 
Winter Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water | trast the management will insist that he shall bring his daugh- 
Colors ; the exhibition of cabinet pictures in the Dudley Gal-| ter, Fanny, along with him,‘as her roystering style would 
lery ; those of the British and Foreign Artists at the French | pe highly appreciated by the frequenters of this house, and 


Gallery, the French Artists in Bond Street, the studios of 
Edward Frere at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery in Waterloo Place, 
the Old British Gallery, Dore’s “ Night of the Crucifixion,” 
the engraved works of the late Sir Edwin Landscer, and 


Holman Hunt's “ Shadow of Death,” already referred to. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


it needs something of this kind to render its theatrical enter- 
tainments attractive. 


EE 
ANCIENT CLUBS OF LONDON—WNO. IV. 
(Continued from the Albion of December 27.) 


Towards the close of the reign of Charles IL, and about 
the beginning of that of his successor James II., the clubs of 


Since the departure of Mr. Strakosch and his troupeasmall | London had become mere brawling political assemblies, of 
German opera company has endeavored to supply the} which the following account is given by the quaint old jour- 
vacuum, and given several performances with all the taste} nalist, Roger North : 


and ability for which their countrymen are noted. Madame 


“We had a more visible administration, mediate, as it 


Clara Perl, a wel! known artist, bas also sung at the Stadt| were, between hi: lordship and the greater or lesser vulgar, 


theatre in Werner’s “ Lohingrin.” But neither enterprise| who were to be his immediate tools. 
bas been a successful "pecuniary result, the borrible state of | called originally ‘The King’s Head Club.’ 


and this was to be 
The gentlemen 


the weather having prevented the attendance of the public in| of that worthy society held their sessions continually at the 
a sufficiently remunerative number. The same result has! King’s Head Tavern, over against the Inner Temple gate. 
marked another concert by Mr. Theodore Thomas at Stein-| But upon occasion of the signal of the green ribbon, agreed to 
way Hall, though the programme was most attractive, con-| be worn in their hats on the days of street engagements, like 
sisting of the choicest music, as Mendelssolin’s “ Midsummer | the coats of arms of valiant knights of old, whereby all the 
Night’s Dream,” Liszt’s “ Hungarian Rhapsody,” No. 2, and| warriors of the society might be distinguished, and not mis- 
Berlioz’s “ Reine Mav.” Mr. Whitney, who sang an aria} take friends for enemies, they were called also ‘The Green 


from Mozart’s “ Magic Flute,” with Louis Luebeck, who} Ribbon Club’ 


Their seat was a sort of carfour (carrefour') 


performed on the violincello, and Mr. Lockwood on the} at Chancery Lane end,a centre of business and company 


harp, greatly distinguished themselves as soloists on the oc-| most proper for such anglers of fools. 


The house was 


casion, and the performance, we understand, will be repeated | double-balconied in front, as may yet be seen, for the club- 
this evening. The Wieniawski-Maurel Concerts followed at | sters to issue forth in peace, with hats and no ferukes, pipes 
the same place of public entertainment during three evenings | in their mouths, merry faces, and dilated throats, for vocal 





encouragement of the canaglia below, at bonfires, on usual 
and unusual occasions. They admitted all strangers that 
were confidingly introduced, for it was a main end of their 
institution to make proselytes, especially of the raw, estated 
youth, newly come to town. This copious society were to 
the faction in and about London a sort of executive power, 
and by correspondence all over England. The resolves of 
the more retired councils and ministry of the faction were 
brought in here, and reatly insinuated to the company, 
whether it were lies, defamation, commendation, projects, so, 
and so, like water, diffused all over the town, whereby that 
which was digested at the club over night was like nourish- 
ment at every assembly, male and female, next morning. 
And thus the younglings tasted of political administration, 
and took themselves for notable counsellors. 

“The conversation and ordinary Ciscourse of the club was 
chiefly upon the subject of braveur, in defending the cause 
of liberty and property ; and what every Protestant and Eng- 
lishman ought to venture and dou, rather than to overrun with 
popery and slavery. There was much commendation of silk 
armor, and the prudence of being provided with it against 
the time when Protestants were to be massacred. And 
accordingly there was abundance of those silken back, breast 
and potts made and sold, that were pretended to be pistol- 
proof, in which any man dressed up was as safe as in a house, 
for it was impossible any one would go to strike him for 
laughter, so ridiculous was the figure, they say, of hogs in 
armour—an image of derision insensible, but to the view as I 
have had it. This was an armor of defence, but our sparks 
were not altogether so tame as to carry their provision no 
farther, for truly they intended to be assailants upon the 
occasion ! and had for that end commended to them a sort of 
pocket-weapon, which for its design and efficacy had the 
honor to be called a Protestant Flail. It was for street and 
crowd work, and the engine, lying perdu in a coat pocket 
might readily sally out to execution, and so by clearing a 
great ball, or piazza, or so, carry an election by a choice way 
of polling, called knocking down. The handle represented 
a farrier’s blood-stick, and the fall was joined to the end bya 
strong nervous ligature, that in its swing fell just short of the 
hand, and was made of lignum vita, or rather, as the poet 
termed it, mortis.” 

But the days of William IIL came; those of the Stuarts 
for ever passed away, and a quieter as well as duller sort of 
clubs acceded with the Hollander. William himself was a 
toper, but he was a taciturn morose one, and, like his country- 
men, he preferred indulging in his potations in silence. The 
court and the fashionable world of course followed his 
example; and hence, in the inferior ranks of life, arose the 
days of “the pipe and the pot,” with their accompanying 
sottishness and unintellectual character. From these times 
most of the oldEnglish tradesmen’s clubs and similar institu- 
tions take their rise, and they are yet marked by all the 
original Dutch characteristics of dullness, sottishness, taci- 
turnity, tippling, and tobacco, Yet from this perio‘, also, 
two of the oldest and long most fashionable and influential, 
indeed solitary, clubs arise—“‘ White's” and “ Brookes’s,’ 
which s> Jong ruled the metropolitan, if not the British 
world, as political clubs. Both of these renowned establish- 
menis were founded towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and have witnessed scenes of debauchery, in the 
days of the “six-bottle men,” not a whit less degrading than 
those of the lowest tap-room symposium. But they have 
kept pace with the times and always been marked by a higher 
order of men. In modern days they are decorous and per- 
haps as dull as any of their rivals; but, in losing their im- 
propriety, they have lost importance too, and, whatever they 
may be in fashion and exclusiveness, they are now no longer 
oracles in politics. 













































































FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Commodore Vanderbilt’s next birthday will be his eightieth. 
Mr. William B. Astor is very nearly the same age; and Mr. 
A. T. Stewart very little less, although not showing as many 
grey hairs as some men of thirty. Many of the minor king- 
doms of the world, exist on less revenue than these three repre. 
sentative men of New York, now control. 

Strange as it may appear, both Ex-Sheriff Brennan and 
his Deputy, are confined for thirty days in Ludlow Street 
Jail, for allowing Genet to escape. 

The unfortunate Russian sailor Mechella, was executed 
yesterday, and in consequence of the rope breaking the 
scene was rendered revolting in the extreme. 

The message of the President to the Senate, withdrawing 
the nomination of George H. Williams as Chief-Justice | 
states that it was done at his own request. As Mr. Williams 
remains in office as Attorney-General, the nomination o¢ 
Col. Bristow for that position is, in another brief message 
withdrawn. Mr. Williams naturally complains that “the 
floodgates of calumny have been opened on him in all direc- 
tions.” Strangely enough, the President has just substituted 
the name of the Hon. Caleb Cushing, as Chief Justice— 
although previously appointed to the Spanish mission. 

Messrs. Henry Clews and Co. announce that they have 


resumed business, having settled their suspended affairs satis- 
factorily. 


A Washington despatch says that the House appropriation 
committee on Saturday last cut down the War Department 
estimates $4,000,000, making them $29,000,000. This was 
accomplished by providing that the force of enlisted mon 





shall be 25,000 instead of 30,000 as at present. 
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The 'New York Historical Society listened to their sixty- 
ninth address on “ William III. as a Reformer,” last Tuesday 
evening. President De Peyster was re-elected for another 
year, and William Cullen Bryant chosen Ist Vice President. 
Mr. George H. Moore still remains as Librarian ; but is to go 
to the new Lennox Library, when that structure shall be com- 

eted. 
en have been awarded to the New York and Man- 
hattan Gas Light Companies, for lighting the city lamps below 
84th street, at the uniform rate of $33 each, they numbering 
in all 9,635flamps. 

Mr. Thomas Baring’s principal heir is Lord Northbrook, 
Governor-General of India, who comes at once into a fortune 
of over $5,000,000. The deceased banker hes left altogether 
about $10,000,000, besides many fine pictures and works of 
art. 





The official /ournal de St. Petersbourg contradicts the state- 
ment published in several foreign papers that the Emperor of 
Austria would arrive at St. Petersburg on the 13th of 
February. : nf . cmenetal 

A telegram from Rome says the suspension of the sale o 
the fen belonging to the Irish College was caused solely 
py a difference of opinion,between the Ministry and the Liqui- 
dation Corcmittee with regard to the interpretation of the 
clause of the Ecclesiastical Property Law relating to foreign 
Colleges. 

Queen Victoria has granted to Lady McClure the widow of 
the discoverer of the Northwest Passage, a pension of £100 
per annum from the civil list. 

The American Artisan changes from a verity to a monthly, 
and puts on a new dress with its eimgron | number. The new 
design of its cover is very admirable, including a view of the 
Brooklyn bridge from close by the base of the New York 
pier. 

The Manufacturer and Builder discusses the newspaper 
talk of ‘illuminating the fog” by electric light, and doubts 
whether the danger in ferry navigation would not thereby be 
increased, both because of the blinding glare and that a light- 
ing up of the fog itself only makes the mist more palpable and 
scarcely illumines the spaces it conceals. 

Ex-Judge Edmonds says the total amount of legal appro- 
priations made on State Prison account, under the present 
system, was $11,698,506, and the amount received by the 
Treasury from the prisons was $4,606,797. So that the su 
port of these institutions, thus managed, has cost the peor 
by direct taxation at least $7,091,799, the deficiency begin- 
ning at less than $100,000, and gradually growing until it has 
reached the annual magnitude of half a million dollars. 

Henry Ward Beecher was exactly sixty-one years and seven 
months old on New Year’s day, and was yet able to make 
a few calls on his lady friendr. 

Professor Winchell, in a recent lecture at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, New York, entitled, “‘ Glin of the Future,” argued 
that “‘the final of this world and of all the planets, as fore- 
shadowed by the results of scientific research, would be to be 
precipitated into the son. The comets, he said, were winding 
up their career faster and faster, and in the end will be pre- 
cipitated conenal; but fortunately for us, this is not to 
occur for several millions of years. 

Telegrams received in London from Gibraltar announce 
the total loss of the steamer Becklow, of Newcastle, one man 
only out of acrew of three-and-twenty, having been saved. 
The Becklow was a screw steamer of 790 tons burden and 160 
horse-power, the property of Messrs, John Fennich and Son, 

of London and Cardiff. 


——_e—_—__ 


SURVEYING THE HOLY LAND. 


A correspondent of the Odserver thus treats of the explo- 
rations now going on in and around Palestine: ‘ As is well 
known, the first impulse towards the exploration of the 
Holy Land in recent times, was given by that able and 
learned man, Dr. Edward Robinson, in 1838. He was soon 
followed! by others—Americans, English, French, Germans, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


My Kalulu. A Story of Central Africa. By Henry M. 
Stanley. New York : Scribner and Co. 

Works on Africa must ever bo interesting. That vast 
quarter of the world, if not the cradle of the humen race— 
for Australia now disputes this with it in point of antiquity, 
and she certainly possesses natives of superior ugliness, or, as 
the philosopher Spurzheim used to say, “ remote from beauty” 
—has perhaps excited more discussion and curiosity than 
any other. Its deserts are so large, and its jungles so im- 
penetrable, that hitherto comparatively little was known 
about it; and hence every addition to the stock of know- 
ledge concerning it, whether it proceeds from Jobson, Mungo 
Park, Davidson, or the present author is most welcome. . 
Mr. Stanley, indeed, possessed facilities for writing a book 
on the subject more interestiag than any of them, for he had the 
advantage of profitting by their er perience and being guided 
by their works. But he has strungely neglected his opportu- 
nity, and produced a volume which, instead of being 
authentic and historic, is avowedly a combination of fact and 
fiction. This has been done, he tells us, with the view of 
rendering the work more attractive to youth ; but assuredly, 
in the real, he might have found many topics more exciting 
than any ideal, if he had given us a reliable account of its 
gerrillas, six feet high, of its Boshie or Bushmen—a race of 
human beings not more than a yard in height—its lions, its 
elephants, its rhinoceroses, hippopotami, ostricres and zebras 
—and the numberless changes that have occurred “ ere Sahara 
was a desert and the Atlantic was a sea.” 

Mr. Stanley is known as the discoverer of Livingstone—or 
rather as the alleged discoverer of that celebrated African 
traveller, for the so-called discovery is still disputed; and 
certainly the present volume is calculated to throw consider- 
able doubt on the authenticity of his former contributions to 
a daily journal of this city on that subject. Still, it is spirit- 
edly written, and qualified to aftord amusement to youth, 
though on pernsing it they may not be able to distinguish the 
true from the fictitious, or may feel inclined or find it abso- 
lutely necessary as in the instance of laying out their pennies 
with some travelling showman—or incipient Barnum not 
more noted for his adherence to fact than the great original 
—to ask “ Pleathe, Mithter Thowman, whith ith the lion, and 
whith ith the dog ?” 

The volume is extensively illustrated ; but the number of 
white men’s heads, elevated on pcles, at the “ Magic Feast,” 
we will not say is perfectly appalling, but take the precau- 
tion of qualifyingly remarking “is curious if true,’ as some 
cautious country editors observe of their rural phenomena in 
the shape of huge turnips, an| overgrown potatoes. 





Against the Stream: a Story ef the Heroic Age in England. 
By the author of the “ Schonberg-Cotta Family.” New 
York: Dodd and Mead. 

This is a well-told story, in the Richardson and Grandison 
style, not of a very distantly heroic age in England, as might 
be inferred from its title, but of one so recent as the days of 
the late Granville Sharpe, whose name figures in its pages. 
It relates chiefly to Quaker life, though we have an allusion 





Dutch, Russians, etc.; among the former we may mention 
Lieut. Lynch, U. 8. N., Dr. Wm. M. Thomson, Dr. Barclay, 
Mr. Osborn, Prof. Hackett. Early in 1864, Jerusaiem had be- 
come one of the most unhealthy places in the world, partly 
owing to the inferior quality of the water and partly to the 
immense amount of rubbish that had been accumulating for 
ages. A scheme to improve its sanitary condition was pro- 


sed,and a trigonometrical survey on a large scale of the 
Be party of Royal 

Engineers, under the command of Captain (now Major) Wil- 
son, who also levelled from the Mediterranean to the Dead 
Sea, confirming the conclusions and verifying the accuracy 


toly City and its environs was made b 


of the work done by Lieut. Lynch in 1847. 


The zeal thus awakened, led _to the formation in England | lady who has written so much it would, of course, be vain to 
of the “ Palestine ape ye a = for the eng and 
systematic investigation of the archeology, topography, geo- 
ion and physical geography, natural rs manners and | Mrs. Southwortk rattles the box, or hashes up the old mater- 
customs of ihe Holy Land, for Biblical illustration.” In| ial with wonderful ability. Sbe reminds one, to be sure, too 
1866, its first party, under Major Wilson and Captain Ander- | much of the equally voluminous English novelist James, 
son, starting from Beirut, made a reconnoissance of the 


whole of Western Pelestine from Banias (Dan) to Hebron 


determining the latitude and the longitude of a great number | °* last effectually bored his senders by “ the solitary horse- 
of places, making » careful survey of the Sea of Galilee and |™an,” or “brace of cavaliers,” with whom he invariably 
mapping the main water-shed throughout the entire length | commenced his story: but yet, like James, she develops her 

In 1867, another party was sent out under 


of the land. 
Captain Warren, R. E. 


the sites of the temple, holy sepulchre, etc., and the ancien 
tepography of the city. 


of the Plain of Philistia and of the Lebanon. 


engaged for three years. 
In 1869 and ’70, 


has progressed finely an 


the moulding of character, and the consecration of it to 
noble ends. A divine Prospero subdues the storm and 
reveals the over-arching sky; and to each struggling soul, 
who, like M&rie, has kept faith amid the darkness and tur- 
moil, he repeats the assuring words : 
‘ All thy vexations 

Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 

Hast strangely stood the test.’ ” 
This work is the 5th number of a new series of volumes 
named “The Puck Novels,’ which bas been brought out 
by Mr. Hinton, a young publisher who has entered upon busi- 
ness with much promise of success. 





Nancy: a Novel. By Rhoda Broughton, Author of “ Red 
as a Rose is She,” “Good bye, Sweetheart,” etc. 3 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley and Son. 1873. Republished 
by D. Appleton and Co., New York. 


We find in the title-page of this novel the following verse, 
and it may be considered a cundensed preface to the work ; 
which, we may add, is just a little too free—or “ Frenchy”— 
in its style for the majority of English readers. 


“ As through the lund at eve we went, 
And plucked the ripened ears, 
We fell out, my wife and I, 
Oh, we fell out, I know not why, 
And kissed again with tears.” 


We extract the following very just criticism of the book 
from the Pall Mall Gazette : 


“Rosalind, when she would ‘suit her all points like a 
man,’ overdoes the part, dons the most forbidding of our 
sex’s equipments, and models her manners upon those of a 
Parolles : 

We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 

As many other mannish cowards have 

That do outface it with their semblances. 


And so, too, to-day, those lady writers or speakers who 
pay our sex the sincere flattery of imitation mar the compli- 
ment by their choice of the most objectionable models. The 
author of ‘ Nancy,’ for example, seems to have modelled her 
style upon that of the young gentleman who represents fash- 
ionable fastuess on the boards of a music-hall, who is ‘loud’ 
in his manner, not over-refined in his humor, and flippantly 
familiar with his audience. Indeed, on this last head, other 
modern novelists besides Miss Broughton would do well to 
lay Bacon’s counsel to heart:—‘ The sum of behavior is to 
retain a man’s own dignity without intruding upon the 
liberty of others.’ To sink at once self-respect and respect 
for the reader is not really the readiest road to the intimacy 
aimed at; yet many modern novelists seems to think that to 
assume it is to secure the familiatity of a favorite. Nancy is 
one of an interesting family of six. ‘ Yes, six! A Frenchman 
might weli hold up his hands in astonished horror at the in- 
sane prolificness—the foolharéy fertility of British house- 
holders. We came very improbadly close together, except 
Tou Lou, who was an after-thought.’ Our heroine—the 
second of the six—is nineteen, with the taste, manners, and 
language of a school-boy. On her first introduction to us 
she is making foffee, and when from this occupation she is 
summoned to family prayers she interchanges glances on her 
knees with a middle-aged general—Sir Roge1 Tempest. The 
general's first favorable impression of her at sight of ber de- 
votion is immediately afterwards confirmed when he treads 
upon her dress and evokes this mild and maidenly remon- 
strance: “* You beast!’ cry I, in good nervous English, turn- 
ing sharply round with my hand raised in act to strike’— 
under the impression that her brother was the offender. 
Next day completes the conquest; for he surprises her sit- 
ting on a high wall “ at her , With her legs loosely dang- 


in it to a Lieutenant Benbow, a descendant, it is presumed, ling,” from which, “ with arms extended like the sails of a 
of the old Admiral, who used to swear still more terribly than | Windmill, she hurls herself into his embrace.” She, however, 





the British army proverbially did in Flanders. 


will be read with interest. 





A Beautiful Fiend ; or, Through the Fire. 


Brothers. 
A new novel by Mrs. Southworth—we think the thirty 


tains many quiet descriptions and charming episodes which 


By Mrs. Emma 
E. D. N. Soutbworth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and|comedy of the Restoration without its grossness, but also 


Still, it con- regards her middle-aged lover only as a father—a doubly 


doubtful compliment, inasmuch as she hates her father with 
a rancor out of all proportion to his offences, and expresses 
her hatred with an indecent fl‘ppancy and publicity. How- 
ever, the general ventures to propose, and is, aiter some 
hesitation, accepted by the lady. 

Then we have, as usual nowadays, a mild imitation of the 


without its wit, its inggnalty, and its interest. The heroine 
plays the part of Mrs. Pinchwife, the unsophisticated country 
noyden, but remains, unlike her prototype, uncorrupted and 


He was principally engaged in ex- ‘ ‘ 
cavations in and erousd Sesanteta. dan toa Geuianiion of | Characters, and concocts a story highly attractive to new 


He also A a@ reconnoissauce of 
the country east of the Jorden and between oo — Put to the Test. A Novel,by Charles Chamberlain, Jr. New 


ane ~y hey A por ¥ me. Drake walked 
through the Ne an et-et-tih making a route surve . . AP ate 
of the line of om The most important cupuiitne of ail, promises at least something fresh ; nor is the anticipation be- 
however, was that sent out by the “ Fund” in the autumn of 
wri, under ~ company -y pa see yen R. E. hapa life in Alsatia, and is the more interesting from the circum- 

ad for its object a thorough, accurate, scientific survey o : : . 
Western Palestine, on the scale of an inch to the thile. ate on oa fole pegn Reo lntely been Gasavered from 
Captain Stewart soon breaking down by reason of hard work | *™5ce, and re-annexed to Germany from which upwards of 
and the severe climate, was compelled to return to England 
and was succeeded in the summer of 1872, by Lieut. Conder, | good, and many of his incidents are highly irteresting, 


who still remains in charge. Under his direction the survey : ivi Saat : x48 tend!” cry I, veh tly. “ i nce tt 
with rapidity, so that a large ex- especially the vivid descriptions he gives of the condition of ry i, emently, “there is no pretence about it! I 


seventh, and marked by all her former vivacity. From a 


expect anything highly original in story or style; but still 


who, like her, used to issue a new novel every munth, and 
plot with remarkable skill, introduces many interesting 


t | readers as well as to old admirers. 


York: Heary L. Hinvton. 
A new work, by a new author and a new publisher, 


lied or beguiled by the production. It is a charming story of 


two centuries ago it was torn. The style of the author is 


incorruptible, through sheer and incredible obtuseness. Up 
to her marriage she is natural, if not interesting; but thence- 
forth she becomes a mere plaything of the plot. Solely to 
suit its exigencies her love for her husband sinks below zero 
or rises to blood heat, and her treatment of her lover varies 
as capriciously. During the honeymoon her husband bores 
her to death; but at its close she falls for the first time as 
suddenly, yor pews | and passionately in love with him 
as if Puck had anointed her sleeping eyelids with the juice of 
love-in-idleness. And, indeed, if the general is made to play 
the poor part of Bottom, we have Oberon’s representative in 
his young and handsome friend Frank Musgrave. This 
young gentleman seems mysteriously to have wrought the 
sudden change in the heroine’s sentiments towards her hus- 
band, as it dates from the moment of bis appearance upon 
the scene. Nevertheless there is no one to whom the change 
is less welcome ; he presses his improper suit upon her with 
an ardor and assiduity unmistakable to every one except its 
object. Her brother, with a delicacy characteristic of the 

rsonages of the story, at once suggests an improper moiive 
or his sister’s intimacy “ with a young and well-looking man 
friend” the moment she mentions it, and afterwards retorts 
upon herself the charge of a liaison which she lad made 
against him ; yet even this retort is as unintelligible to her as 
the attentions of which it was the only possible interpreta- 
tion. She is stunned with astonishment when the crisis 
comes. The reader, however, will sympathise much more 
with the astonishment of her suitor. 


‘* Ts it possible,” he says, in a low tone of half-suppressed 
fury, “ that you are going to pretend to be surprised.” “ Pre- 


tent of ground has already been finished. The excellent Napoleon and his army on returning from the terrible Russian never was 20 horribly, miserably surprised in all my life!” 


survey of the two rival mountains—Jebel Musa and Jebel | campaign. 
Serbai—for the honor of witnessing the scene of the giving 

a party of Royal Engi- 
almer, in 1868 and ’69 and} ,. . 
yey by English contributions, although not by the divine potency of love. 
“ fatalities and mischance of life, a fair ideal, but uses these for 


of the law, was also 
neers, under Capts. 


tformed b 
ilson and 


nd” which was then exploring Jerusalem.’ 





Mr. Chamberlain, however, can descant on love 
as well as war, as may be seen from the following extract : | be blinder than any mole not to see whither I—yes, and you 
“More powerful, too, than fate or circumstance, is the pr — been tending! If you meant to be surprise’ ali 
"Tis love that holds above the ong when it came to this, why did you make yourself, com- 


“It is impossible,” he says, roughly. “ Whatever else you 
are, you are not a fool; and a woman would have to 


mon talk for the neighborhood with me ? - Feeling 











for you as I do, do you feel absolutely nothing for me ”” 
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THE ALBION 





“ Feel!” cry I, driven out of all moderation by disgust and | Another peculiarity which strikes an Englishman is, that he |found in advertisements; while a threat, very com 
exasperstion. “ Would you like to know howl feel? I fcel|does not hear the weather praised in the various terms 

as if a slug had crawled over me!” “Thank you,” he says, employed at home. Here we ring the changes on lovely, 
after a pause, in a stilt voice of constraint, “I am satisfied.” | delightful, charming, and beautiful ; but in the Great Repub- | 








mon in 
England, is invariably changed, so far as my experience goes, 
to giving “a punch on the snoot;” and this shows that the 
influence has soaked a long way down. 











“ And a very good thing too,” say I, sturdily.’ 

Yet notwithstanding profuse tears, italics, and appeals to 
God, and notwithstanding her horror at her lover’s proposals 
and her fear of absolute violence, the lady speaks throughout 
the interview with the flippancy and smartness of a barmaid. 
And this man she meets afterwards with equanimity, suffers 
his attentions, and permits his engagement with her sister. 
We have a description of a dinner party and of a picnic 
party where they are brought together, which are interesting 
not only on this account, but also on account of the glimpse 
they give us of the refined modes of thought and conversa- 
tion of the upper ten thousand. At dinner her host turns to 
her and says, “ I once knew a man, a doctor, at Norwich, who 
did not marry till he was seventy-eight, and bas four as fine 
children as any man need wish to see. Three boys and a 
girl, or three girls and a boy; I cannot recollect which: but 
after all (with an anile chuckle) that is not the point of the 
story!” And at the picnic party the hercine gives us a de- 
scription three t'mes over of her sufferings, as a woman of 
modesty, in ascending and descending from a coach, which 
reminds us of Swift’s aphorism,“ A nice person is a person 
of nasty ideas.” Altogether, we think the part of ingenue 
misfits a young lady who, while in her teens, disbelieves in 
God, detests her father, meets her would-be seducer’s propo- 
sal with flippancy, and makes such a retort as this to her 
husband—“‘ As aman should love his wife? I reply, with 

derisive laugh, And how is that? Ido not think I quite 
know. Very dearly, I suppose ; but not quite so dearly as if 
she were his neighbor’s—is that it ?” 

——_—_. 
UNITED STATES ENGLISH. 

Sometimes we have thought that the free piracy of English 
works in the United States might at least serve one good pur- 
pose ; namely, that of preserving the purity of our common 
tongue. Expectations in this respect do not seem likely to be 
‘realised. ‘There has grown, and is still growing up, a process 
of adulteration of the language among our American friends, 
against which no protest is apparently uttered. Without 
going into anything like a regular lamentation on the subject, 
we beg to offer a few specimens of United States English. 

To begin with spellings: the second / in the middle of a 
word is generally left out: ‘‘leveled, leveling, traveled, travel- 
ing,” will serve as examples. An influence due, I fancy, to 
the Spanish leaven in the people, for the Spaniards always 
make single letters serve instead of double, where the sound 
of one would be lost. It is not done on principle, because 
‘* skillful” and ‘‘ installment” are so spelt, by exactly reversing 
the process. Then, again, comes the s for the cin ‘offense, 
defense,” and so on; this latter is the mode of spelling 
everywhere, even in Harper's editions, which are otherwise 
admirably ‘‘ gotten up.” In the popular novel, the Maid of 
Sker, mention is made of the battle of the Nile, and in the 
United States’ edition, the Defence line-of-battle ship is made 
to appear as the Defense, which is ridiculous, and altogether 
bad, for a proper name should surely be spelt as it was given, 
without respect to any improvements or phonetic principles. 
I expect to see Welington and Nelison soon. 

‘“*Ter” for “tre,” is another prominent example; every 
little paper talks of ‘‘theaters” and ‘‘ centers,” as if it was 
determined to do its ‘‘ level best” to improve the language of 
the Britishers. So, also, in the great cities, where it is at least 
curious to see the notices in the papers invariably referring to 
tie performances at such and such a “ theater,” while the post- 
ers and bills of the same establishment will as regularly call it 
a “theatre.” 

The readiness with which slang is adopted by the highest 
and gravest officials is really astounding. My readers know 
there is a miserable joke extant about some one who wished 
to say that an account was ‘‘all correct,” but he spelt it “ ol 
krect ;” this was seized upon as wit, and now, to my certain 
knowledge, ‘*O. K.” is used in large companies, as an andi- 
tor’s or superintendent’s voucher to the accounts he passes. 
All through the States, too, it is considered a very smart thing 
to open a shop, and call it the ‘‘O. K.” Store: it is quite 
understood, and universally accepted as a really clever and 
neat idea, so to use these letters. Again the coarse expression, 
**Boss,” carries with it no disrespect in the States; I have 
seen well pr.uted forms, nicely machine-ruled, and so forth, 
which were used as a schedule of expenses incurred in board- 
ing the employés of a certain Company; at the bottom was a 
line for the signature, as was indicated by the words “ Board- 
ing-house Boss” being printed at the commencement, There- 
fore, ‘‘Say! Boss,” however much it may jar upon astranger’s 
ear at first, is soon discovered to be meant for a proper mode 
of address, and is quite as respectful as any he is likely to get. 
So, too, they avoid saying or writiug ‘‘ addition,” “ added up,” 
**total,” and the like, but say ‘‘ footings,” ‘* foots up,” and 
**total footings ;” and these will appear in printed official 
documents. 

The commonest mode of all for filtering the pure well of 
English undefiled is, to use a word which has some affinity to 
that which we at home should employ, but which, when 
twisted out of its place and meaning, has a most barbarous 
and uncouth effect. “The moon raises late,” ‘‘I guess she 
would raise before ten,” may be taken as fair illustrations. 
“ Quit” is used in all sorts of places where ‘‘ dismiss,” ‘‘ cease,” 
“ discontinue,” or ‘ quitted,” would be employed. ‘I was 
obliged to quit him, as he got drunk,” is the speech of an 
employer when explaining why he discharged a man ; although 
the words, without explanation, would never convey this 
meaning to an Englishman. ‘‘ Quite” is employed in every 
sense where greatness or qnantity has to be expressed, and 
seems to me to be more injurious to the effect of literary 
composition than the misuse of any other single word. ‘‘ The 
enemy was quite in force,” “ Wounded quite severely,” ‘‘ Quite 
some excitement” (!), and so on ad infinitum. Somewhat 
akin to this is the use of the word“ piece” to express distance ; 
we say ‘“‘a piece of land,” or ‘‘a piece of water;” bat it is 
nothing less than a distortion of the word’s use to say that 
**you should not shoot at a rattlesnake, unless you were off a 
piece,” or, ‘‘ We are travelling quite a piece ;” which latter I 
heard said by a judge to a member of Congress, when we 
were crossing the Mississippi, and, owing to the floating ice, 
were compelled to run a litile way up the river. 

‘* Sick,” again, is a word which is often employed at home 
to express being ill, and the service for the Visitation of the 
Sick shows what a general application it has; but in the 
States this word is exclusively in use. I never heard any per- 
sons speak of being ill, or unwell; they were always ‘ sick,” 
and this when the word was especially inappropriate. ‘I am 
sick ; have hurt my hand ;” ‘‘ My horse is sick; he has got a 
sore back,” are examples of what I mean; while, if the ill- 
ness or injury was likely to be dangerous or fatal, you would 
be told that so-and-so was “‘ badly off.” 





| lic praise is exhausted when they say: ‘‘ This 1sa pretty day,” | 
The word ‘! elegant” has to do | to 


or ** What a pretty morning.” 
strange duty, being applied as I never thought to hear it; the | 
joint at your dinner, the relish at toa-time (always ‘‘ supper” | 
by-the-bye), being usually described as “elegant.” Tho tea | 
in use is nearly always wholly green, the consumption of green | 
tea being far in advance of that of black ; directly opposite to 
the practice in England; indeed, if you require anything 
different at the hotels, you should order ‘‘ English breakfast- | 
tea,” which is commonly one of the items in the bill of fare. | 
My own house was probably the only one, for a vast distance, | 
where mixed tea was drunk, and was the only one where, | 
also, to my London taste, a cup of good tea was ever to be 

obtained at all; the whole of my acquaintance, native and 
foreign, confirmed this, yet no one would imitate us, I 
recollect advocating, at the house where I boarded before my | 
family joined me, the use of mixed tea in lieu of the decoc- | 
tion, almost corrosive in its strength, which they give you of 
green tea; and also the derision with which the idea was 
received. It was pronounced to be utterly impossible, because 
**vou only soaked green tea, while black tea you were obliged 
to stew.” 

Some of the variations introduced in speech are so odd and 
so meaningless, that one is completely at a loss to guess why 
they were introduced at all, or who introduced them. If you 
speak to a United States-man, and he does not catch your 
words, he will ask ‘‘ How?” or ‘* Which?” If he says some 
one is “ very clever,” he méans *o convey that he or she is 
“* very benevolent ;” while he capriciously gives new termina- 
tions to words, or invents new words altogether, and presents 
us with “‘ dancist, singist, walkist, orchardist” (!) and the like. 
By the same rule of thumb we have “‘ burglarized,” “ suicided,” 
and a host of others; and by the same rule, again, or by the 
same want of a rule, ali children are taaght to call the last 
letter in the alphabet ‘‘ Zee,” in place of “ Zed;” surely a 
most wanton and resultless innovation. ‘There is somewhat 
more excuse for calling a deaf man ‘‘ deef ;” the words selected 
for reform are, however, chosen in a most arbitrary manner; 
for although ‘* deef” has been forced into line, yet no one has 
the courage to call ‘* heard” ‘‘ heerd,” as Dr. Johnson pointed 
out long ago should be done, ‘‘ Fuss,” too, is used in a more 
general manner than one expects to find; it means to quarrel, 
or a quarrel itself. A man who was shot on leaving a ball- 
room told me that he could not guess who was his assailant, 
“as he had had no fuss with any one;” adding, that the 
remainder of his party were just in front, or, as he described 
them, and as they would commonly be described, ‘‘ the balance 
of the boys.” ‘The word also means ‘‘to be noisy.” ‘I 
won't fuss around,’ says the heroine of a novel; and, by the 
way, ‘‘around” is dragged in continually. Wasting time is 
“fooling around;” waiting, is “laying around—standing 
around,” ‘Fuss’ and ‘‘ Muss” appear to be nearly identical. 
Mass is a word which, as the gentleman in Martin Chuzzlewit 
averred of ‘start,’ we do not use in the old country. I pre- 
sume it is a fanciful change of the word ‘‘mess.” ‘‘ Won't 
there be a muss!” aliudes to confusion and quarrelling ; and 
so, to the best of my understanding, Mrs. Beecher Stowe uses 
it in her books, and so it seems to be used colloquially. Even 
standard school-books recognise and teach the using *‘ through” 
for ‘‘finished” or ‘‘ completed.” ‘* Wait till I am through 
with my play.” 

People who call a cock-fight a ‘chicken contest,” and 
describe the birds as “ roosters’—a ridiculous word, which is 
universally employed in the United States, as if hens did not 
roost !—who talk of a ‘‘ gentleman cow,” call trousers “ pants,” 
and the like, may be very nice in their language, but scarcely 
in their ideas. 

I do not dispute the fact, that sometimes a really useful 
word may be coined, or that, on rare occasivns, we may find a 
change beneficial; for if a man were to shut his eyes, and 
keep on firing, he could not help but hit the target once in a 
way; but it may safely be said that these instances are like 
Gratiano’s reasons, which ‘‘are as two grains of wheat hid iu 
two bushels of chaff; you shall seek ali day ere you find them, 
and when you have them, they are not worth the search.” If 
you wish to say a man is brave, you will be better understood 
if you aver, with the utmost gravity, that he has “ plenty of 
sand.” If you speak of receiving anything, you must call it 
** lifting :” the postmaster at Washington, in a printed from, 
advised me that the person to whom they were directed would 
not ‘* lift’ my newspapers; and a pass over the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway being lost, a notice of the same was 
issued to all conductors, with instructions that if it were 
offered by any one they were to “ lift it.” Neither should you 
say: ‘‘It is a stormy day,” or, “ There is astorm in the moun- 
tains ;” in such cases you must say, “It is storming,” if you 
wish to conform to accepted usages. 

The editor of the Biglow Papers—if I am not mistaken— 

of the invariable accuracy with which the 4 is used in 
the States, and the reluctance the people there have even to 
joke upon mistakes with that often misplaced letter. It may 
be so; and, at auyrate, I have often been taken to task as an 
individual, and as a representative Englishman, for my short- 
comings and excesses in that way. As a Pennsylvanian once 
said to me: ‘‘Some of you British people don’t used no hs. 
How is that? Now, you say ‘og,’ and we always say ‘org.’ 
How do you account for the difference?” Why, I could not 
account for it; I had intended to say ‘“‘ hog ;” and so, I sup- 
pose, had he. The newspapers advertise *‘a hotel” for sale, 
which is a little trying, even to a Londoner. And, in speaking 
of my Pennsylvanian friend, I am reminded of what is cer- 
tainly the favorite error on the Western side of the water— 
that is, if anything is an error there. This error, I am in- 
clined to think, is partly due, at anyrate, to the Spanish leaven 
spoken of; in that tongue, two negatives do not make an 
affirmative ; they strengthen each other. ‘‘ Not got nothing” 
is quite correct; and so it would be, I fancy, ‘*out West.” 
‘* Ain't got no,” “ Didn't see no,” and kindred phrases, are the 
tule. ‘lo wit, ‘‘show” means chance or opportunity; ‘He 
didn’t give me no show;” “I aint got no show to 
do it;” any one who did not so speak would 
depart from the standard. As to whether they are 
more particular in the use of / in the States than in Eng- 
land, I can hardly say ; I certainly never heard the native-born 
there talk of their huncles and haunts, as I have often heard 
English do; but, then, when the New York papers, as I have 
just said, regularly advertise “a hotel to let,” one sees that we 
cannot both be working by the same rules. 

The introduction of a multitude of German words, or words 
which are an imitation of German, is hardly to be discussed 
here ; it will be sufficient to say that one is often puzzled by 
their appearance in reading or conversation. Here is one: 
‘*A house with a stoop;” which means, I think, a house the 








Nearly «ll my examples confirm what I have already said ag 
use of words in the States in meanings resembling, but 
ical with those in which they are employed at home. 
ard any one speak of “ pulling down” a house; the 
op is always called “‘ taring down.” ‘Tearing down is, 
of ¢ e, meant, but is always pronounced, and, as often as I 
have seen it, written as above. Stones are “ rocks;” and 
even pebbles are so called. ‘They began rocking him ;” “I 
got some rocks, and threw at them,” do not read quite so well, 
it seems to me, as the English mode of expression. The peo- 
ple in the United States never speak of their greatest annual 
holiday—greatest after Independence Day—as Neow-year's Day, 
but always as ‘* New-year’s.” “ We'll have a dance at New. 
year’s ;” ** Was up there about last New-year's ;”’ ‘* Was born 
on New-year’s:” these things give a very odd and foreign 
sound to the conversation to Eaglish ears. 

“Git,” which is U.S. for ‘* get” is nr-uch in vogue, and the 
drivers from East to West say to their horses ‘* Git!” in liew 
of “ Gee up,” and so forth ; but the word 1s in use also among 
‘*humans.” ‘* You've got to git,” meaus, ‘* You must go from 
here,” and generally includes making haste. ‘* Right away,” 
too, is used for hastily or immediately, and there is a degree 
of propriety in the expression, but it is twisted and stretched 
beyond its legitimate meaning. ‘They seem to have no other 
word or phrase to express ‘‘ directly'’ but this; and I have 
read in the chief evangelical paper of the States, the Vew York 
Observer, of an awakened sinner who ‘‘ wanied salvation right 
away.” 

In the beginning of the present year, a girl died, presumably 
from starvation, at a town in Minnesota; she had lodged at 
at a house named, and after her decease her body was opened 
to discover the causo of her death. ‘This is all straightforward 
engugh, and does not seem to leave much room for obscurity, 
yet the chances are that an ordinary reader would have been 
puzzled if he had come upon the account of it in the American 
language. The statement ran that “she had been rooming 
for three weeks at Mr. ——’s,” and that, ‘‘ when her trunk 
was opened,” nothing was found therein. I confess that I at 
first thought this trank meant an ordinary chest, and not that 
of a human being.— Chambers’. 

_~+-_+-_ +». — 
THE LAND OF THE ASHANTEES. 
BY MAJ. KNOLLYS, 98RD SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS, F.R.G.S, 


It is rather strange, considering that the Ashantces have 
long been our neighbors in Western Africa, and we are at the 
present moment at war with them, that the public should 
know little or nothing about the nation in questicn. They 
are, however, no obscure people; all surrounding nations 
have long feared them, and more than once even we have 
suffered considerable humiliation at their hands. 

The Ashantee country consists chiefly of a high plateau to 
the north of the Protected districts on the Gold Coast. The 
river Prab, which is-about 90 miles from Cape Coast Castle, 
separates the two countries. Including feudatories, the King 
of Ashantee rules over a country from east to west about 332 
miles, and from north to south about 200 miles in extent. 
The population is estimated at 1,000,000, From this calcula- 
tion we exclude the Protected States, which are also claimed 
by the Ashantees as tributaries, and not without a show of 
reason. Our object is not to go into politics, but rather to 
show what the Ashantees are at the present moment. Un- 
fortunately we possess but little authentic information which 
is of recent date. We are, however, justified in assuming 
that the Ashantees of to-day differ little from those of half a 
century ago, inasmuch as there have been few causes for 
change. 

The country is populous and tolerably well supplied with 
provisions. From a point a little north of the Prah up te the 
capital, Coomassie, and to a distance of about 40 miles to the 
north of it, the country is undulating, intersected by a sue- 
cession of streams, which in the dry season are but insignifi- 
cant, and covered with tall forest trees and thick bush. The 
towns and villages on the direct road from Cape Coast Castle 
are tolerably numerous, some of the former containing as 
many as 14,000 inhabitants. Round the towns and villages— 
both called Crooms—the bush is cleared for cultivation, the 
chief crops being corn, yam, plantains, and cassada. The 
live stock consists of fowls, pigs, sheep, and cattle. Palm- 
wine is made in abundance, and oil appears to be a common 
article of food. The so-called roads are broader to the north 
than to the south of the Piah, sometimes allowing six or 
seven men to walk abreast; in many places, however, travel- 
lers can only walk in Indian file. There are, as we have said, 
numerous streams, but none of any great size or depth, ex- 
cept the Prah, which is, in the dry season, where the Cape 
Coast Castle Road crosses it, as broad as the Thames at Rich- 
mond, but easily fordable by travellers on foot. About 38 
miles from this point the road ascends the Mounsey or Adansi 
Hill, estimated at 1,600 feet high. ‘The ascent is difficult, but 
a good road might be made without much trouble, for even 
by the present path it only takes half an hour to reach the 
summit. This hill marks the commencement of the Ashantee 
upland, the climate of which is a considerable improvement 
on that district lying between the hill and the sea. 

Coomassie, the capital, is situated on elevated ground 
almost surrounded by a stream, the banks of which are 
marshy. This stream, or marsh with a stream running 
through it, varies in breadth between 20-and 100 yards, but 
even after heavy rain the depth does not exceed five feet, 
while ordinarily it is mp more than two feet. The town is 
four miles in circumference. The four principal streets are 
half a mile long, and from 50 to 100 yards wide, and most of 
the streets are tolerably broad. The population is variously 
estimated at 25,000 and 100,000 souls. The palace is sur- 
rounded by high walls, and it is believed that there is a fort, 
otherwise the place is not fortified. The forest comes close 
up to the marsh, between which and the outer houses are 
gardens and plantations. 

The whole Ashantee country is governed on a sort of feu- 
dal system, caboceers or captains being appointed governors 
of the different districts, and having subordinate caboceers 
under them. In the course of the numerous wars which have 
taken place during the last century, several entire kingdoms 
have been annexed by the Ashantees and their sovereigns, 
who hold the position of great feudatories, bound to furnish 
a contingent of troops when the king engages in war. It 
may be calculated that the King of Ashantee can, on an 
emergency, bring 200,000 armed men into the field. Fifty 
years ago, the Ashantee armies, on several occasions, num- 
bered upwards of 89,000 men. In fact the army is the nation 
to a greater extent than even in Prussia. The warriors are 
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front door of which is approached by steps, with a very broad 
one, or landing-place, at the top. This last is frequently 


all under the caboceers of their respective districts, or under 
the subject kings above alluded to. 
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There seems to be a considerable amount of discipline 
among the Ashantees, and they are capable of manceuvring 
with fair precision. Neither do their leaders appear to be 
wanting in cither strategic or tactical skill. An instance of 
the latter was shown at the battle of Assamacow, in which 
Brigadier-General Sir Charles Macarthy lost his life, when 
they turned the flanks of the British force at the sam 
that they attacked it in front. The skill they dis 
conducting a march, and concealing their movements 
do no discredit to European generals. They general ne 
in advance scouts, in rear of whom come an advanced guard 
of two or three thousand men, who break up into small de- 
tachments, which never march save at night, and then only 
through the most intricate parts of the forest. When there 
is any fear of discovery, these parties betake themsetves to 
the trecs. Ashantee scouts have been known to remain for 
three or four days and nights up trees, watching Cape Coast 
Castle. In rear of these advanced parties comes the main 
body, the difterert divisions of which generally march by 
separate paths, in order to facilitate the obtaining of supplies. 
In rear of all comes the reserve, generally composed of Ash- 
antee troops proper. It is said that so well are the precau- 
tions of the Ashantees taken, that a large army can some- 
times remain for days in the heart of an enemy’s country, 
without being suspected. 

The food of the Ashantees consists of a sort of gum, meal, 
and other substances which do not require cooking—for it is 
contrary to the military laws of the country for cooked food 
Yo be eaten during a campaign. The object of this rule is 
that the position of the troops should not be betrayed by the 
smoke and flame of fires. All baggage and provisions are 
carried by porters, mostly on the head. The majority of 
these porters are women, and the total number of camp-fol- 
lowers may be reckoned as being equal to the number of 
fighting men. The arms of the Ashantees are long-barrelled 
flint-muskets and blunderbusses—charged with ioose powder 
and rough shot, consisting in many cases of iron ore—long 
knives, pikes six feet in length, and bows and arrows. Only 

the chiefs appear to carry swords, the latter being profusely 
ornamented with gold. The arrows are frequently dipped in 
oison. 

Some fifty years ago, avout a fourth only of an Ashantee 
army was provided with fire-arms, but now it is believed that 
almost every man has a musket, and it is even said that they 
possess Snider rifles. The chiefs do not, as in most armies, 
lead on their men, but place themselves in rear of their com- 
mands, prepared to kill any man who runs away. ‘These 
chiefs are distinguished by their swords, and an umbrella 
held over them. In order to show his calmness, a chief gene- 
rally occupies himself during an engagement by playing at 
some sortof game. But if the chiefs are severe towards 
their men, they themselves are not less strictly called to ac- 
count by the king for want of success. Consequently, when 
the day goes against them, they frequently sit down ona 
barrel of powder, and blow themselves up. They thus net 
only escape the inevitable punishment of failure, but also 
avoid the great disgrace of having their remains insulted by 
the enemy. 

Asarule, none of the natives of this part of Africa give 
quarter to fighting men captured in action, and they then cut 
oft the heads of dead enemies, which heads are from time to 
time, during the fight, laid at the feet of the chief of the 
band, as material proofs of prowess and success. 

Acertain number of the captives taken in towns are re- 
served either for subsequent sacrifice or as slaves, but a man 
who has received the mystical number of five wounds is con- 
sidered doomed by the fetische, and is invariably slain. 

Hostile princes and captains are almost always put to death 
on the spot, their skulls being kept as trophies, and the jaw- 
bones nsed as Cecorations of the war-drums. Sometimes the 
skul! of a celebrated Asbantee king, carefully preserved, and 
enveloped in paper and silk covered with mysterious figures, 
accompanies the army as a fetische. To lose this is deemed 

a terrible disgrace. 

Every chief has a special bugle sound, which is known by 







a despotism thoroughly Oriental in character. Each district 
is under a caboceer, cr subject king, who is bound to bring a 
contingent of troops whenever called upon to do so; but no 
ruler of a district is in reality more safe from the king’s 
tyranny than the meanest peasant. 
| The monarch keeps up his authority by a complete system 
| of espionage, and when any one is summoned to the king’s 
presence, he never knows whether he is to be promoted or 
slain. If an offender can obtain time to utter the king’s 
name, he is for the time safe. Consequently, the royal mes- 
sengers sent to arrest an offender contrive to approach him 
secretly, and to plunge a knife through hi3 cheeks ere he can 
pronounce the word which would save his life. Punishments 
among the Ashantees are summary, very slight opportunity 
of justification being afforded, and generally consist of death. 
There are, however, for offences not committed against the 
king, minor punishments, such as fines, or slavery. Criminals 
are generally sentenced by the king in person, though no 
doubt the caboceers, or governors of districts, do a good deal 
of justice or unjustice, as the case may be, on their own ac- 
count. Still,so despotic and far-reaching is the power of the 
king, so perfect the spy system, that no one, whatever his 
rank, but is liable to be summoned to court to auswer an ac- 
cusation which he never hears till his arrival. ’ ’ 
The king, though a despot, nevertheless consults with his 
chief men when any important matter is on hand, and, with 
all his power, is by no means insensible to public opinion. 
Indeed public opinion has before now made itself felt, and 
caused the abdication of a king who neglected his duties. 
The kingly office is hereditary. 
The title of the sovereign of Ashantee is Sai, which word 
is, es was the case with the Pharaolis, prefixed to his name. 
The religion of the Ashantees is fetischism, the fetische 
being the spirit which takes under its charge a river, a place, 
an image, adoll,craman. If an Ashantee overcomes an- 
other man, he says or thinks that his fetische is superior to 
that of his opponent. With childish inconsistency, the na- 
tives of this part of Africa frequently beat the image which 
represents their fetische, when it fails to obtain them their 
desires. There is some obscurity about the precise meaning 
of the word “ fetische,” the following extract from Dupuis 
may therefore not be deemed out of place :—* Any exclusive 
power or faculty in human nature is deemed an inspiration 
of thefetische,{such as sleight-of-hand, necromancy, invoca- 
tions of departed spirits, and wiicheraft. . . . The talismanic 
charms and sentences from the Koran, worn about the body, 
have the same appellation in common ; and generally what- 
ever is held as sacred, including trees, stones, rivers, or 
houses, whether ancient or of recent dedication to any invisi- 
ble spirit or matter, is comprehended within that significa- 
tion. Thus, if aman should swear by the religious observ- 
ances of his ancestors, an interpreter would say he called up- 
on his fetische to witness the truth, and the same invocation 
may be applied to other cases, where the oath is upon trivial 


aflairs. An invocation of the wanderingspirits of genii, 
which also bear the name of fetische, is considered 
inviolable.” 


A curious custom among all the inbabitants of that part of 
Africa, is that of burying people under the flooring of the 
huts which they occupied during life. 

Domestic slavery prevails among the Ashantees, but is in 
practice a far less cruel institution than might be supposed. 
The masters are afraid to treat their slaves cruelly, for fear 
of being bewitched by them. Indeed the slaves are often as 
well off as their masters, and themselves possess slaves. 
The slaves consist of captives taken in war, negroes brought 
from the interior, and men who have committed some 
offence. 

Polygamy is universal, 2 man’s social estimation depending 
on the number of his wives. The king is allowed to have as 
mapy as 3,333, and it is considered disrespectful on the part 
of any of his subjects to xpproach that number. 

The king’s wives are held particularly sacred, and when 
they appear abroad, all persons are obliged on pain of death 
to get out of the way, or at least, turn their faces away. The 





all the Ashartees, who are thus able to tell the position or 
progress of the diflerent positions of the army. In fact the 
military organisation of the Ashantees, though rude, is very 
complete in its way. 

A few horses are to be found at Coomassie, and they are 
tolerably numerous to the north of the empire, near the Kong 
mountains, but these animals soon die when taken to the 
south-western portion of the Protected districts. Moreover, 
almost the whole of the district south of the capital is un- 
suited to the action of cavalry. Indeed neither the chiefs nor 
King of Ashantee use the horse for purposes of war, but are 
either carried in what is called a hammock—i.e., a board fast- 
ened at each end to a long pole—or in a sort of basket. 


It is a peculiarity of Ashantee warfare, that no fighting 
ever takes place at night. Another peculiarity is that, out of 
the 365 days in a year, no fewer than 205 or 210 are deemed 
unlucky. On these no councils are held, and no movements 
which can possibly be avoided ever take place. The most 
unlucky day of all is Saturday, because on that day of the 
week one of their most celebrated kings, with all the troops 
who formed his escort, was surprised and slain. 

The usual method of fighting is the following :—Each divi- 
sion of the army secretly and noiselessly cuts paths straight 
to the front, through the bush which covers the whole coun- 
try. When the enemy is approached, these paths are joined 
bya broad road, running parallel and close to the front of 
the enemy's iine. The advanced parties are then reinforced, 
and each min, posting himself under cover, opens fire, push- 








ing on till the assailants are within a few yards of the foe. ; 


Every now and then 4 warrior ney te the front, and seizing 
an opponent, the two strive who Shall first inflict a mortal 
wound with the knife. Whoever is successful cuts off his 
adversary's head, and carries it off asa trophy. Very wary 
and crafty are the Ashantees. They make abundant use of 
stratagems and ambuscades, and their principle, when engaged 
with a powerful force of Europeans, is to avoid all direct at- 
tacks, but to exhaust the treops with constant marching. 
When, however, the Ashantees possess a large numerical 
superiority, they do not hesitate to engage in a pitched battle, 
in which case they generally combine flank with direct at- 
tacks. The courage of the Ashantees is notorious’ to those at 
all acquainted with their history, and it is a great mistake to 
imagine that they are easily daunted by the superior arms of 
European troops. At the battle of Assamacow, in which Sir 
Charles Macarthy lost his life, they were played upon by a 
piece of artillery, but though the fire from jhe latter cut 
regular lanes through their ranks, their advance was not 
checked, On another occasion they resolutely attacked An- 
namaboe, in spite of an imcessant discharge of artillery, and 
poured such a constant and well-directed fire on the embra- 
sures, that the guns could not be workgd. 

As we have already remarked, the gwvernment of the coun- 


morality of the Ashantees is not very conspicuous. 

Among other customs of the Ashantees may be mentioned 
their habit of swearing by Accromantie, near which place 
one of their most celebrated kings was surprised and slain 
about a century ago, and by Saturday, on which day his 
death took place. This is deemed «a most awful oath, so 


mences about the middle of September, and lasts till the end 
of March, but this period of so-called dry weather is broken 
by the second rains, which begin about the end of September, 
and do not cease till the end of October. Indeed, rain occa- 
sionally occurs during the winter, and tornados are frequent. 

In conclusion we may observe that the Ashantees are by 
no means the ignorant savages we have been in the habit of 
thinking them. They have shown on many occasions that 
they possess much military skill, and their diplomatic sagacity 
is well known to all who have had anything .to do with 
them. ‘There are very fond of debating, and in their councils 
there is often much display of eloquence. Neither can it be 
said that they are faithless to engagements and treaties; in- 
deed, in that respect we have much more reason to be 
ashamed than they have. Very tenacious of their dignity 
the kings have always been, but at the same time they have 
ever shown, in dealing with Europeans, a command over 
their passions which is not usually a characteristic of barbat- 
ous rulers. They fully appreciate the advantages of trade 
with, and the friendship of, their white neighbors; but the 
fact is, oul position with regard both to the Ashantees and 
the Protected States—the inhabitants of which, by the way, 
successive kings of Ashantee have always claimed as subjects 


complications have occurred. 

The religious rites and social customs of the Ashantees are 
no doubt barbarous in the extreme, yet, strange paradox, the 
Mussulmians, of whom there a‘e thousands resident in Coo- 
massie, have ever been treated with respect and toleration. 
As in most similar cases, itseems probable that better know- 
ledge of the resources and intentions of each other will lead 
to a permanent good understanding between the Ashantees 
and the British. In the meantime, however, King Coftee 
Calcalli must be thoroughly convinced of our power, and of 
the fact that forbearance on our part by no means signifies 
either weakness or cowardice. 





THE CHILDREN. 


When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me 
To bid me good-night and be kissed ; 
Ol! the little white arms that encircle 
My ne: k in a tender embrace ! 
Ob! the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face ! 


And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood too lovely to last! 

Of love that my heart will remember, 
When it wakes to the pulse of the past, 
Ere-the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin, 
When the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


Oh! my heart grows as weak as a woman’s, 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 
When I think of the paths, steep and stony, 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them ; 
Of the tempest of fate blowing wild ; 
Ob! there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart-of a child! 


They are idols of hearts and of households ; 
They are angels of God in disguise : 

And His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
And His glory still dreams in their eyes. 

Oh! those truants from home and from heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild! 

And [know how our Saviour would liken 
The kingdom of God to a child. 


——_@—__. 
LUCKY OMENS. 


What an exhibition of human weakness is made in the petty 
superstitions regarding so-called omens, and lucky and un- 





much so that it is only indicated by a paraphrase. Another 
singular custom is that when a great man takes part in avy 
solemn meeting or affair ot State, he is preceded by his para- 
sites holding their noses, and shouting out his titles of 
honor. 

The wealth of the Ashantees is very great, but owing to 
the circumstance that though the .ing is the legal heir of all 
his subjects, he generally contents himself with taking such 
unwrought gold as may be found among the deceased’s 
effects, almost all the precious metal is converted into orna- 
ments, It is asserted that at Coomassie the chiefs are per- 
fectly weighed down by these ornaments, and sometimes 
require a slave to support their bracelet-covered arms. Bow- 
ditch, when he visited Coomassie half a century ago, saw one 
man who carried on his person no less than 1,600 oz. of 
wrought gold. Notwithstanding, however, this device, the 
king accumulates enormous treasures, for he levies a tax of 
twenty per cent. on all manufactured gold, and a heavy per- 
centage on all gold found in the mines. All nuggets found 
in his territory also go to him, and, farther, he reaps a con- 
siderable revenue from the taxes on commerce, and tribute 
from conquered provinces, 

The most revolting circumstance connected with the his- 
tory of Ashantee is the practice of “customs.” These are of 
two sorts—one called the Yam, and the other the Adai cus- 
tom. ‘The former takes place in September, and the other 
three times a week throughout the year. At these, human 
beings are sacrificed asa religious observance. Upor any 
important occasion supplementary sacrifices occur. Dupuis, 
who in 1823 went on a mission to Coomassie, relates that 
previous to his State reception by the king, nine victims were 
sacrificed. Most of those put to death are captives taken in 
war, or criminals. When a king or great person dies, a large 
number of slaves—as many as a thousand sometimes—are 
sacrificed, in order to form a suitable retinue for the de- 
eeased in the other world. The sacrifice of prisoners is con- 
ducted in the most cruel manner. Dupuis tells us that he 
saw a captive prince who had been compelled to assist at the 
death-song by which the execution of his brother with 


lucky days! Let us run over a few of these follies, not yet 
exploded in certain sections of the population. 

Odd numbers—barring the ever fatal thirteen—are thonght 
to be lucky. ‘The shrill piping of the household cricket is 
prophetic of happiness to the hearth it haunts, as surely as 
the settling of a‘stork upon a Dutchman’s roof-tree bodes 
pleasant times to the dwellers beneath it. That forlornest of 
animals, the masterless dog, that follows close upon the heels 
of a night walker, and will not be balked of companionship, 
is a certain luck-bringer. Black cats should be at a premium, 
considering a stray puss of that hue who takes a fancy to 
establishing himselt in a house, introduces good fortune with 
him; while a cat of any color, whether an uninvited visitor or 
an acknowledged member of the family, ought never to be 
restrained from sharpening his talons at the expense of the 
table’s legs, since, when he thus scratches, he scratches for 
luck. Pat kindly the head of the first lamb of spring, if you 
have the chance ; it will bring prosperity to you and yours; 
but avoid the innocent creature if it presents its tail to view. 
Hail the first hearing of the cuckoo’s voice with thankfulness, 
if he salutes you upon your right hand—then his greeting is 
an assurance you will make your way in the world, and attain 
the highest object of your ambition; and begrudge not a sip 
of good liquor to the busy, curious, thirsty fly, dropping into 
your glass, but welcome the intruder as heartily, if not as 
poetically, as Oldys did ; he brings good luck to the glass, and 
the drinker too. 

To come suddenly pon a couple of magpies, to pick up a 
pin lying with its head towards you, to find—of course with- 
ont seeking—a four-leaved clover, or a bit of old iron, is 
matter for rejoicing: if the iron take the shape of a rusty nail 
or an old horse-shoe, the omen is so much the more fortunate. 
Absent-minded and careless dressers are likely to be often in 
luck’s way. To pnt on any garment wrong side out, pro- 
vided we are not neat enough to spoil the charm, is an infalli- 
ble prognostic that something is about to happen which will 
protit the sloven greatly. Mr. Village tells us, in the Connois- 
seur, how bis pretty country cousin came down to breakfast 
one morning with her cap on wrong side out, whereupon her 





dreadful torments was preceded. 

The climate of the Ashantee country is tolerably healthy. 
Dupuis, who travel!ed to Coomassie in February, states that 
the temperature ranged between 75 deg. and 93 deg. In the 
forest it was from 80 deg. to 82 deg., and in the plantations 
and cleared spots, from 8 deg. to 10 deg. higher. As soon as 





try is Norman feudalism. With this, however, in combined 


the sun sets, there is a sudden fall of several degrees, which 
fall is very trying and dangerous. The dry season com- 


mother solemnly charged the heedless lassie not to alter her 
headgear all the day, for fear she should change the luck. 
When the Conqueror was arraying himself on the morning of 
Hastings, some one hinted he would get the worst of the 
coming bout, because, in his haste, he had donned his mail- 
shirt hind part before; but the ready-witted and confident 
Norman declared it to be a token that he was abont to be 
transformed from a duke into a king; an interpretation, at 
anyrate, not to be disputed a few hours later. 


—is sc undetined, that it is no wonder that constant wars and 
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Trouble will never come near folks whose eyebrows meet. | tight, a warm jacket of chamois leather should be worn 


Ladies with overmuch down, gentlemen with overmuch hair | t 
upon their arms and hands, carry about them nature’s own | 
guarantee that they are born to be rich some day, as rich as | 


Steel belongings, such as keys and knives, get rusty by 
instinct, spite of all pains to keep them clean and bright, 
when some kind-hearted soul is laying up riches for their 
owner's benefit. ‘Io find a spider upon one’s clothes indicates 
some money is coming to us. The moral of which, Fuller says, 
is this: ‘* Such who imitate the industry of that contemptible 
creature may, by God’s blessing, weave themselves ‘nto 
wealth, and procure a plentiful estate.” The appearance of a 
white speck upon a finger-nail warns the owner of the finger a 
gift is on its way ; and the same pleasant notification is made 
oy the itching of the palm of the right hand; but ia that case 
it is best to make assurance doubly sure, and rub the said 
palm against wood ; then ‘‘ it is sure to be good.” 

It is not pleasant to stumble up-stairs, but there is some 
consolation for sore shins in knowing ‘hat a wedding will come | 
off in the house ere twelve months have passed by, even if the | 
stumbler has no hope of being a party concerned in the event. | 
Should a spinster or a bachelor be inadvertently placed | 
between a married pair at the dinner-table, he or she will taste | 
the sweets of copnubial bliss before the year is out. A | 
maiden who has constant ill luck at the card-table will play 
the game of life with greater success partnered with a good | 
husband. Happy will be the bride the sun shines on; and if 
a hen cackles in her uew home as she crosses its theshold, | 
she will be a happy mother as well as a contented wife. The | 
odd notion prevails in some parts of France, that when two 
marriages take place at the same time, the bride who first 
leaves the church will have a boy for her first child. Not 
long agu, two weddings were celebrated simultaneously at | 
Archies. As soon as the ceremony was over, the two couples 
aud their friends made all haste to reach the church door, and, 
to use a sporting phrase, made a dead-heat of it. Neither 
party were inclined to yield precedence, defiant looks were ex- | 
changed, and things wore a threatening aspect, when the | 
mayor, stepping to the front, solved the difficulty by giving au | 
arm to each of the brides, and taking them out together, to 
the immense relief of their respective friends. 

Chance’s freakish daughter is giving to coming and going | 

as the fit takes her, but there are ways and means of com- 
pelling luck to do us suit and service. That man need feel no 
doubt about triamphing over his foes who takes care to make 
an end of the first adder that crosses his path. If it is some- 
times best to take the bull by the }orns, it is always advisable 
to seize a black snail by his, and toss him over the left shoulder, 
for while tho first may help us ont of a quandary, the last- 
named performance insures us success in all our undertakings. 
In default of a black snail, a money-spinner will answer the 
purpose equally well. if too tender-hearted to treat snails and 
spiders so unceremoniously, the seeker after good fortune will 
be just as well off if he hangs an adder-skin over the mantel- 
piece, takes care to keep his fire burning through the last 
night of the year, or dons something new upon Whitsunday. 
Farley, of pantomimic fame, pinned his faith to a lucky cap 
of which he was the fortunate possessor. At the first rehearsal 
of Mother Goose, when ali was ready, Grimaldi happened to 
observe to Farley that he had not the red cap on his head, 
which he usually sported on such occasions. ‘I will not go 
on without it,” said Farley, ‘‘or we shall have no luck with 
the pantomime !” nor would he proceed to business until the 
cap of good fortune had been fetched. According to the 
fishermen of Buckie, full nets may be insured by dressing a 
corpse in a flannel shirt stuck over with burs, and wheeiing 
him through the town in a barrow. A correspondent of Notes 
and Quertes wiiies: ‘* Wife-beating to the effusion of blood 
may be a novel method of securing luck in the herring-fishery, 
but to draw blood is practised in some of the fishing villages 
on the north-east-coast of Scotland, under the belief that suc- 
cess follows the act. ‘The act must be performed on New-year’s 
day, and the good iortune is his only who is the first to shed 
blood. Ifthe morning of the New Year is such as to allow 
the boats of the village to put to sea, there is quite a struggle 
as to which boat will reach the fishing-ground first, so as to 
gain the coveted prize, the first shed blood of the year. If the 
weather is unfavorable for fishing, those in possession of guns 
—and a great many of the fishermen’s houses possess one— 
are out, gun in hand, along the shore before daybreak, in 
search of some bird or wild animal, no matter how small, that 
they may draw blood, and thus make sure of one year’s good 
fortune.” Another Scottish plan for securing good luck for 
the space of twelve months at least, is to draw a bycketful of 
water from the village well at midnight on New-year'’s Eve, 
and after throwing a handful of grass into it, to carry it care- 
fully home. If the drawer be a cow-keeper, be uses part of 
the watez to wash his daily utensils, and gives the remainder 
to his cows, in the rather dishonest hope, that ke will thereby 
obtain the cream of the cows of such of his neighbors as use 
the well, and have not been so wise as himself. 

To barter away old shoes for the benefit of the *‘ translator,” 
is a sad waste; there is nothing like well-worn leather to pro- 
pitiate fate. ‘The time-honored custom of throwing ar old 
shoe after a departing friend, in order that his journey may 
have a prosperous issue, is so ancient and so common, that 
we only mention it here to remind intending throwers that 
the shoe should belong to the left foot—there is no virtue in 
its fellow; and that the harder the recipient is hit, the 
happier will be the result. Old shoes are within everybody's 
Teach, but a friend is not always at hand to perform the cere- 
mony. However, that scarcely matters much, since we have 
lately learned success is to be retrieved, whether it be deserved 
or not, by simply pocketing a bit of coal. There is no reason 
why black diamonds shouid not be as efficacious as any other 
luck-bringers ; still, belief must halt somewhere, and ours 
halts at coal, although ready to concede that incredulity would 
be lessened if the coal-carriers limited their faith to genuine 
Wallsend.— English puper. 

a en 
NEW YORK WINTER FASHIONS. 
SEATING COSTUMES. 


The prettiest materials for skating suits are warm, clinging, 
all-wool goods of heaviest quality, such as serge, cloth, 
vigogne, plaid flannels, and the various rough camel’s-hair 
fabrics. ‘The entire suit is made of these, or else there is an 
over dress of dark velveteen. A suit of lake blue serge looks 
well on the glittering ice. Gray Scotch plaids--either minia- 
ture plaids of many colors intricately combined, or else the 
Rob Roy blocks of crimson, green, or blue with black, but 
always small plaids or blocks—make bright costumes for 
skaters; but the preference is for dark gray or brown suits 
elaborately trimmed with fur, or else for black velveteen suits, 
with a border of gray or other light fur. The polonaise and 
double-breasted redingote of very plain shape, with simple 
drapery, are the most suitable over dresses. If the figure is 
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and plain-looking as a riding-habit are preferred by muny | 
skaters, as the open skirt of the polonaise is apt to fly back- 
those happy individuals whose front teeth are set wide apart. | ward before the breeze. Flowing sleeves also give a wing-like 
effect that expert skaters can not always make graceful ; 
sashes are objectionable for a similar reason 
our illustrations of such suits, the skirt mus : 
and narrow, and a pretty effect is produced by cutting off the 
skirt just below the knee, and finishing it out to the proper 
length by a pleated Spanish flounce. 


der of Venetian changeable silk. They are folded in three- 


| double-breasted cloaks, or between the fur boa and the neck. 


underneath. Basques with long apron over-skirts as close 


| 
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As shown in| 


| 
| 
Any ordinary walking 
costume shortened to the ankles is suitable for the rink; an 
abundance of far trimming makes it all the more appropriate. 
Seal-skin turbans are the popular hats with skakers, though 
they produce great warmth about the head, and are conse- 
quently nnwholssome. Felt hats, with fur facings on the 
sides, and an aigrette or ostrich tip, are alsc very pretty. The 
dark scarlet or blue stockings such as children now wear, or 
else Balmoral stripped silk hose, or the white Paloriggans with 
line stripes of color around the leg, are chosen by skaters, and 
should be long enough to garter above the knee. * * 


WHITE SILK MUFFLERS, ETC. 
White silk mufllers are universally worn this winter both by 
ladies and gentlemen. ‘These are large square handkerchiefs 
of twilled silk, white, with a colored hem, or else a striped bor- 


| 


cornered shawl shape and worn high around the neck inside 


They may be merely knotted, or else fastened by a small pin, 
and are exceedingly warm and pleasant; $2 is the average 
price for those of twilled silk, though there are cheaper ones 
of Chinese figured silk, which, it is said, will wash. Colored 
twilled silk muffiers, such as navy blue, India red, and those 
with Cashmere designs, are cut in squares and sold for $2. 
White muslin neck-ties with lace jabots are again revived, 
and look especially pretty with the dark winter clothing. A 


laaiet 1720; but this is a few—possibly ten—years too late. 
{We have before us, in ‘‘ The Boston News Letter” for April 

30, 1716, Capt. Arthur Savage’s advertisement of ‘the best of 
Bohea Tea,” for sale “ very reasonable,” ‘* at the White House 
near Mr. Colman’s Church, Boston,” and *‘ Green Teas” were 
offered for sale in 1718. 
—sold in 1719 for £1. 18s. per pound (about $8.50). 
t be quite short |infer from the price how common were tea-pots in Boston 
families with moderate incomes a hundred years after the 









































‘*Saperior Bohea”—but not the best 
We may 


May-Flower came over. 
Tea was not an habitual accompaniment of the evening or 
morning meal before 1750. Even in London it was unknown 
till about 1650, and was a rare luxury till 1675, or later. In 
1641, an English writer quotes a foreign traveller's statement 
that the Chinese ‘‘ drink the strained liqnor, hot, of an herb 
called Chia"—which was the name the Portuguese had bor- 
rowed from Japan for tea. About 1660, one Thomas Garra- 
way opened a tea shop in London, andin his handbill adver- 
tisement Le mentioned the fact that the Chinese herb had 
been sold at from £6 to £10 a pound, end, ‘in respect of its 
scarceness and dearness it hath only been used as a regalia in 
high treatments and entertainments, and presents thereof 
made to princes and grandees, till the year 1657.” Old Pepys, 
the diarist—always on the lookout for the novel aud curious— 
records his first tea drinking in 1660, * I did send (to Garra- 
way’s shop, probably,) for a cup of Zee, a China drink, of 
which I had never drunk before.” Several years afterwards, 
he found his wife actually making tea at home, and learned on 
inquiry that it was to be used as a medicino, for “ Mr, Pelling, 
the Potticary, tells her it is good for her cold.”—And while on 
this ‘‘ Tea topic,” we may add that in 1775, after the battle of 
Lexington, and when Gage was shut up in Boston, an English 
writer, in ‘‘ An Ode to the Ear! of Dartmontb,” gave a bit of 
advice to the ministry thus: 
“ The stubborn Yankies let alone : 
They hurl defiance at the Throne, 











black lace barbe, fastened by a coral pin, is a pretty neck-tie 
to wear with fanciful ruffs or the simplest linen collar. New 
linen collars and ruffs of the flaring shapes already described 
are edged with narrow fluted ruffles of muslin and lace. White 
crepe lisse ruffs have white jet beads on the edge. 
THE NEW MUFFLER VEIL. = 
In the present fancy for dressing the neck the veil is about 
to be made to do duty in this way. A new veil just introduced 
by a leading modiste is a scarf of Spanish net three yards long 
and three-eighths of a yard wide. The middlo of the scarf 
covers the face like a mask veil, the sides are caught back, 
pinned by a veil pin, and without being crossed are brought 
forward under the chin, and lapped around the neck like a 
muffler. The net has large figures of three leaves together, 
and after finding a thin place for the eyes these figures are 
ermitted to veil and almost conceal the features.— Harper's 
azar. 


—_———_@—__—— 
Sounp Apvice TO WOULD-BE CONTRIBUTORS.— 
“ Write upon pages of a single size, 
Cross all your t’s, and neatly dot your i's ; 
On one side only let your lines be seen— 
Both sides filled up announce a Verdant Green. 
Correct—yes, recorrect—all that you write, 
And let your ink be black, your paper white ; 
For spongy foolscap of a muddy blue 
Betrays a mind of the same dismal hue. 
Punctuate carefully, for on this score 
Nothing proclaims the practiced writer more. 
Then send it off, and, ‘est it merit lack, 
Inclovse the postage stamps to send it back ; 
But first pay all the postage on it too, 
For editors look black on ‘ six cents due,’ 
And murmur, as they run the effusion o’er, 
*A shabby fellow and a wretched bore!’ 
Yet ere it goes, tuke of] a copy clean— 
Poets should own a copying machine ; 
Little they know the time that’s spent and care 
In hunting verses vanished—who knows where 
Bear this in mind, observe it to the end, 
And you shall make the editor your friend.” 
—Ex. paper. 





Are Great Ricues A BLesstnc ?—We extract the fol- 
lowing suggestive remarks from an. article that recently 
appeared in Harpers’ Magazine: “ Natuan Rothschild, the 
high priest of the Exchange, was not happy, even in the 
midst of his overflowing cofters. Naturally enough he had 
few friends and numberless enemies. In his later years he 
suffered from the constant dread of assassinution. He was 
always receiving threatening letters, declaring that his life 
depended on his sending certain sums of money to certain 
addresses. He scented murder in every breeze, suspected 
poison in every cup. In sleep he had nightmare visions of 
crouching things; in waking hours, he started at every un- 
expected noise. 

One morning ‘wo strangers were announced as having im- 
portant business with the banker, and they were shown into 
his private office. [fe bowed to them and inquired the na- 
ture of their negotiation. They bowed and said nothing, but 
advanced towards him, thrusting their fingers nervously into 
their pockets. Rothschild’s alarm was excited at once. 
They must be searching for concealed weapons; their 
bearded faces made it clear to his frightened fancy that they 
were homicidal ruffians. He retreated in terror behind a 
lirge desk, seized a ponderous ledger, hurled it at their 
heads, and screamed “ Murder!” at the top of his voice. A 
small army of clerks poured into the room, and laid violent 
hands on the strangers, who proved to be wealthy Polish 
bankers bringing letters of introduction to the (physically 
timid) lion of loans. Embarrassed by his aurifcrously au- 
gust presence—what is there in a breathing money bag capa- 
ble of inspiring awe ?—they forgot their speech and their 
common coolness of conduct. They were nearly as much 
terrificé as the renowned Israelite; and as it was their initial 
visit to England, they imagined at first that all foreigners 
were deemed robbers and desperadoes until the contrary was 
established.” 








ConceentnG TEA AnD ‘* Mayritowrr Tea-Pots.”—The 
Hartford Courant casts no little discredit upon the authenti- 
city not only of the numerous tea-pots that are said to have 
come over in the Mayflower in 1620, but of relics in general. 
It speaks of at least half a dozen tea-pots in good preservation, 
the pedigree of which is regarded by the fortunate possessors 
as satisfactory, and intimates that there may be about a bun- 
dred more that are cherished as heirlooms in the families of 
the descendants of the Pilgrims. But the Courant proceeds 
very remorselessly to demolish the titles to these valuable 
relics of the Mayflower by the following historical statements : 

Holmes in his ‘‘ American Annals,” states, on the authority 
of President Stiles, that tea began to be used in New England 





Aud all your schemes unsettle : 
To mark your Act with more disgrace, 
They fling their tea-pot in your face, 
Aud scald you with the kettle !” 


















































































On THE Simpxiiciry oF Great Men.—“ Irenzus,” in his 
last letter in the Observer’, says: ‘‘ At the annual Literary Fand 
Dinner in London, I met a large number of eminent authors. 
I was disenchanted. Many of them were totally different 
from the ideal. The little child who was held up to a window 
in Newport, to look injat George Washington, expressed the 
almost universal feeling on one’s first sight of a hero, ‘ why 
he’s only aman.’ And meu are not always the same, so that 
the accounts we have of them are as diverse as their sketches. 
M. Ampere says of M. de Tocqueville, who was remarkable for 
the purity of his language in the most familiar conversation: 
‘While sitting on the rocks around Sorrento I might have 
written down (and why did I not ?) all that escaped his lips in 
those moments of friendly intercourse.’ It so happens that I 
have enjoyed familiar converse with the same illustrious 
author, philosopher and statesman, M. de Tocqueville, and 
singularly indeed, under similar circumstances : we were sitting 
not ‘on the rocks around Sorrento,’ but on a rail fence over- 
looking the Hudson River: and then and there the French 
author referred to the identical scenery he was perusing when 
M. Ampere and he were conversing: for he said to me, ‘We 
will except the Bay of Naples out of deference to tle opinion 
of the world, but after that, I never saw a more beautiful scene 
than this.’ {was not impressed by the style of his conversa- 
tion, as Ampere was, but it may be, it was doubtless, owing 
to the fact that he spoke with me in English, while ‘he and 
Ampere were of course using their own beautiful language. 

Guizot says of Gibbon that his great conversational defect 
was a studied arrangement of his words: that he talked like a 
book. I have heard Guizot talk, and his words flow as readily 
as if they were in his memory and not to be found for the 
occasion, The most learned men are not the most fluent in 
conversatiou. Christopher North ridicules a dinner table dis- 
tinguished by the literary type of its guests. Even poets, he 
says, ‘are a sulky set, and as groffly and grimly silent as if 
they had the toothache or something the matter with their 
inside,’ Sir Walter Scott could not endure the ‘little exelu- 
sive circles of literary society.” He often complained, says 
Jacox, ‘ of the real dulness of parties where each guest arrived 
under the implied and tacit obligation of exhibiting sqme 
extraordinary powers of talk or wit.’ Emerson is one o the 
profoundest thinkers, but he is very simple in his conversa- 
tion ; he is child-like in his simplicity, or to use his own words 
speaking of another, he is ‘ grandly simple.’ I have listened 
to him wondering that while the depths are so great there is 
so little on the surface, yet that little so beautifal.” 





Matep.—As the bird that sings, unknowing 
Half the ecstasy it gives, 
As the rose, that, only blowing, 
In a world of beauty lives ; 
So we two were each created 
For the other’s sweet content, 
By the stars of heaven mated 
Ere our souls to earth were sent. 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith. 
CeLesT1aL Boox-Marinc.—We of the Occident, says an 
Eastern correspondent, boast of some ponderous tomes and 
some vast secumulations of literary work. Dut have we any- 
thing approaching to an encyclopedia of 160,000 volumes, 
like the Chinese Se koo tswen choo? ‘This colossal work was 
first conceived by the Emperor Kien Long, who, in 1773, 
formed a committee of learned men entrusted with its com- 
pilation. They set about it with exemplary Chinese patience, 
and at the present moment 78,710 volumes have already been 
published. Of these, M. Paul Perny, of the French Congre- 
gation of Foreign Missions, gives the following account :— 
7,353 tomes are devoted to theology; 2,127 treat of the four 
classical books, Se-choo, and of music. ‘he historical part 
absorbs 21,626, while the remaining 47,604 comprise philoso- 
phical and scientific matter. ‘The Imperial Academy of Pekin, 
founded in 725 by the Emperor Hientsong, is called the 
“College of Assembled Sages.” It has in the course of its 
existence accomplished labors of immense magnitude, among 
which we may mention the collection of classic authors of the 
first class, numbering 11,000 volumes, divided into 22,877 
books. ‘The Emperor Chen Tsoo himself wrote the preface of 
this work. China is, indeed, the only country where emperors 
have perseveringly cultivated literature. From the dawn of 
the monarchy, 2,853 years B. C., its sovereigns have always 
encouraged letters and arts, among which music stands promi- 
nent. ‘* Music,” says the Chinese annals, “ hath the power of 
making Heaven descend upon earth; it inspireth men with 
the love of virtue and the fulfilment of duty. Wouldst thou 
know whether a kingdom is well governed, whether its morals 
are good or bad, see what kind of music is customary there,” 
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The present Emperor follows the example of his predecessors, 
and has caused the poems written under the Thang dynasty 
to be collected and published in 900 volumes. His library, 
the Wen-Wan-Ke, contains 400,000 volumes. Books do not 
cost dear in China; the ‘‘ San-kwo-chee” (History of the Three 
States,) in twenty-four volumes does not cost more than four 
Sranes. 


Weanrrxe Brrpan Wreatas.—Wedding garlands or wreaths 
are of remote antiquity ; they were used among the Romans. 
Vaughan (1606) states, that ‘‘when the marriage day was 
come, the bride was bound to have achaplet of flowers or 
hearbes upon her head.” Garlands at weddings were used 
also by the Jews. Wreaths of this kind were used among the 
Anglo-Saxons. At the termination of the marriage ceremony 
in the church, the bride and bridegroom both were crowned 
with wreaths of flowers, which were kept in the church for 
that purpose. Chaplets of flowers rsed in the Eastern Church 
on this occasion are said to have been blessed. At a later 
period sprigs of myrtle and ears of corn were sometimes used. 
Chaucer, in his ‘‘ Clerk of Oxenforde’s Prologue,” introduces 
Grisyld,as ‘‘a verray faithful mayde,” dressed out for her 
wedding; the wreath or ‘‘ coroun” is mentioned: 


Hir heeres han they kempt, that lay uatressed 
Ful rudely, and with hire fyngres smale 

A coroun on hir heed they hani-dressed, 

And set hir ful of nowches gret and smale, 


In Henry VIII.’s reign the bride wore a wreath of corn-ears ; 
sometimes of flowers. Nichols, in his ‘*Churchwardens’ 
Account of St. Margaret’s, Westminster,” gives the following 
entry, under date 1540 :—*‘ Paid to Alice Lewis, a goldsmiths 
wife, of London, for a serclett to marry mydens in, the twenty- 
sixth day of September, £3 10s.” Field, in his ‘‘ Amends for 
Ladies,” 1639, mentions garlands being placed ‘‘upon the 
heads of the maid and widow that are to be married.” Dalla- 
way writes of the Greek Church, that “ marriage is by them 
(of this church) called the matrimonial coronation, from the 
crowns of garlands with which the parties are decorated, 
and which they solemnly dissolve on the eighth day fol- 
lowing.” 








Dovsrtrvt Justice, (1r Stmpty aN Error)—Berore Jupae 
McAvam—Catherine Neil vs. the American Popular Life 
Insurance Company.—The plaintiff, the widow of Henry 
Neil, deceased, during the lifetime of her husband, a steve- 
dore, insured his life for her own and children’s benefit with 
the defendants for $1,000. At the time of negotiating the 
policy the usual questions were asked deceased—the question 
as to his age particularly. ‘The age given to the company was 
55. After his death the widow presented her claim, in which 
she swore the age was 59 at the time of effecting the insurance. 
The company thereupon refused to pay the policy, contending 
that the representations of deceased as to his age amounted ‘n 
law to a warrantee and vitiated the contract, and tkat no 
recovery could therefore be had. Judge McAdam said he was 
constrained to take this view of the law, and directed the jury 
to find for the defendant, which was done. * 





Dress 1n Cuuncu.— Apropos of Queen Victoria, communing 
in a Scottish Presbyterian Church, and wearing on the occa- 
sion an exceedingly plain and simple garb, without jewelry or 
any of the symbols of fashion, the Evangelist reads a little ser- 
mon to all intolerants and nouveaux riches. ‘To the latter it 
says :—This example of the highest lady of the realm might be 
imitated not only in Great Britain, but in this country, for 
nowhere, we are ashamed to say, is the bad taste of ostentation 
in dress more conspicuous than here. It seems as if, with 
many, the Sabbath were the grand occasion for display, and 
the church the place for self-exhibition. In no uther country 
have we seen so much show and tinselry in the churches as in 
some of our own cities. In Earope—not only in England, but 
on the Continent—such display is rigidly forbidden, not by 


Harp TrmeEs.— 


Sit closer, love; the fire burns low ; 
Its old-time ruddy cheer I miss ; 

It gives no warmth, it has no glow, 
Though cold without the wind goes by. 

Ah, how I once had felt, had I 
Foreseen so dark a time as this! 

My bread is bitter with the thought 
I have no power to earn it now! 

An anxious look thine eyes have caught, 
And weary lines are on thy brow; 

Sit closer, love, though want and care 
Are all I now with thee can share ! 


Yet while the clouds are black above, 
Dear, doubly dear, thou art to me: 
They never dreamt how sweet is love 
Who hs.ve not tasted pees 
When fortune flies, when comfort goes, 
The keart he trusts the poor man knows ; 
O tried and true, when night wears by, 
And we behold with grateful bliss 
A glad new morning light our sky, 
*T will be life’s sweetest thought that I 
Have known thee in a time like this! 
—Harpers’ Bazar. Martian DovuGtas. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM 1161. 





law, but by the recognized canons of good taste. Nothing is 
considered more vu/gar—a more certain mark of low breeding 
-—than this kind of ostentation in a place of worship. It is 
only the ‘‘ new rich”—what we should call the ‘* shoddy” peo- 
ple—that try to exhibit themselves in a house of God. But, 
as that class is larger in this country than anywhere else, we 
have more of these wretched exhibitions, We trust our 
American ladies will not be above taking a lesson from the 
Queen of England.— Home Jowrnal. 





Tux Rosz Garpens or France.—The rose gardens of 
France are celebrated. Acres and acres of roses bloom in 
them for the perfumer. Heliotrope, mignonette and other 
floral plants are also found side by side with them in dense 
masses. The air is heavy with almost sickening fragrance, 
and for miles around the breezes bear the sweet tidings that 
they “‘have flown o’er the gardens of Gul in their bloom.” 
But who has heard of an English lavender field? Very few 
certainly in this country. Fewer still have seen one. Yet 
within thirty miles of London these lavender fields have be- 
come quite an extensive and recognized industry, and there is 
annually produced in England alone sufficient oil from the 

lant to manufacture 30,000 gallons of spirits of lavender, 

sides a large quantity, the total of which 1s unknown, to be 
used in the production of other perfames with more preten- 
tious names. This plant is at the best between three years of 
age and seven. The harvest time is the first week in August. 
The flowers are then cut and taken to the distillery, followed 
by an innumerable number of bees, which insects are espe- 
cially foud of them. Here the essential oil is pressed out and 
is ready to be mixed with the proper ingredients to make 
lavender water. 


A Tourxisn Princess.—M, Betham Edwards visited a Tur- 
kish princess, whom she describes as follows :— 

**She was tall and slender and very handsome, with a 
pearly skin, delicately cut features, and black hair and eyes. 
Her dress was simply perfect; ample, flowing, easy, of soft, 
noiseless, lustrous silk, the precise hue of which it would be 
impossible to describe; it was something between an 
asphodel-blossom and the palest pink coral, and yet neither 
the one nor the other approached it at all nearly. Around 
her head was wound a little turban of delicately colored gauze, 
fastened over the forehead with a jewel. Now, I am sorry to 
confess that this graceful and imposing creature was such an 
inveterate smoker that it seemed the sole business of two or 


White. Black. 
! KttoQ Kt 4 dis. ch. | 1KtoKt? 
2 Kt to Q3, ch 2 K tks Kt 
3 Rog | 3 Any move. 
4 R mates i 
(a) 

“ | 1KtoQs 
2RtoKR8 | 2KtwQBs 
3 Kt to Q3, ch 3 K moves. 
4 R mates. 





To CorrEsronpENts.—W. F. W., Va.—The Queen in Problem 1159 is 
a White one, 


Kt Q5 ch does not mate in one move, as the King ean go to his 4th sq. 


CHESS NEWS. 
The first number of the new monthly, ‘The City of London 
Chess Magazine,” will appear in February next. 
It will certainly be a success as far as Chess talent is con- 
cerned, for we learn from the prospectus, ‘‘ it will be edited by 
W. N. Potter, with the co-operation of an editorial body, con- 
sisting of H. E. Bird, J. H. Blackburne, B. Horwitz, J. Lowen- 
thal, W. Steinitz, J. Wisker, and J. H. Zukertort.” 
The subscription will be six (English) shillings per annum. 





There is some talk of a match being arranged between Dr. 
Lindehn, the distinguished Swedish player, and one of our 
leading amateurs, 





Crry or Loxpon Crus Hanxpicap TournaMent.—We give 
below the names and the score of the players who had not 
finished the match for the second round of the Handicap Tour- 
nament at the time when we went to press last week. 

Section I. (for the first and second prizes). 





Won Won. Dr. on. Won. Dr. 
Zukertort ...1 v. Chappell..0....0 | Bussey ...... 2 v. Coburn ...0....0 
Morris. .....2 v. Beveridge 1....1 | Sothers ..... lv. Down ....0. ..0 

Section II. (for the third and fourth prizes). 
Mayow.,..... 2 v. De Soyres 1....0| Dr. Ballard ..2 v. Watts..... 8 
Rabbeth..... 2v. Mj.Martin®....1| Maas........ 2 v. Ingold. ...0....2 
Connford ...2 v. Nicholson 1....1] Cutler....... 2 v. Lowson ..1....0 
Manning..... 2v. Heinke ...1....1| Pfahl i. eR 0....0 
Lambert..... 2 v. ECRippinv....0| Vyse........ 2 v. Pannell...1....0 





Major Martin and Mr. Nicholson forfeited the second gam 
in the match through inability to attend. 

The pairing for the third round has already taken place, and 
we give the list below; the numbers after the players’ names 
indicate the class to which each belongs. 


a. on on ye and 2nd prizes.) os. Il. (for the 3rd an¢ 4th prizes, 
Lukertort (1st) or se Pesnsdee ° 
Chappell (3rd) ty. Cohen (4th) Bia Getbas ' hipaa 





y, {Sothers (4th | Pfabl (3rd)... ¢ ¥- Webb (4th) 


Wisker (1st) .......v. 
isker (1s j orDown(3rd | Mass (4th)....... v. Cutler (6th) 








three of her slave-girls to supply her wants. During the two 
hours that we were honored with her presence one of these 
automaton-like figures would come in about every seven or 
eight minutes, unsummoned, and hand each of the ladies a 
cigarette. Anything more like machinery could not be con- 
ceived. There was no salutation on the part of the servan 


¢ettes came and went, and that was all,” 


ko acknowledgment on the part of the mistress, The a 





Cox @nd)..........¥. Lord (Ist).... | Lambert (2nd)... v. Mannin, (4th) 
Osborne (ith)... ..v. Bussey (4th) {kan d (2nd)... v. C 
De Vere (ist)...... Ti Morris (4th itigpin Cpuatora Ss” 


G.H, i . 
Eshwege (8rd)......v. Zappert (4th) Maps Ged)y. Magow Get) 


Eight games have already been finished in the third round 
(Section I.) We append the score ; 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
| Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of Q Kt to Mr. McCutcheon, 
(Remove Wuirt’s Q Kt.) 


White. Black. White Black. 

Mr. M. . Mr. McC. Mr. M Mr. McC. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 } 11 P tks P Kt tks P 
2KttoK B38 KttoQB3 (12 RtoK4 KttoKB3 
3BtoQB4 KttoK B3 }13 RtoKR4 Kt to Q Kt (8) 
4PtoQ4 P tks P 114 KtoR Q Kt to Q2 
5 Castles P to Q 8 (a) }15 BtoK Kt5 PtoQB 
oe egss BtoK2 16 Rto K Kt PtoQ Kt4 
7 Rto Castles li BtoQ Kt3 Ptok Kt3(¢ 
8 P tks P BtoK KtS 18 Btks Kt BtksB 
$s 3 B tks Kt 19 RtksKtP,ch KtoR (d@) 
0 Ptks PtoQ4 White mates in two moves. 


- = 


NOTES, 
(a) Kt tks K P is the coup juste. 
(>) We are at a loss to understand the object of this retreat. 
(ec) The tempting move of Kt to Q B 4 would not have an- 
swered, as White would simply take off the other Kt, with his 
QB winning in a few moves. 
(d) B Kt 2 might prolong, but could not save the game. 





CHESS IN GLASGOW (SCOTLAND.) 
The following game, played Ist February, 1873, between 
Dr. J. H. Zakertort, the celebrated Prussian player, and Mr. 
J. Jenkins, is taken, with accompanying notes, from the 


** Huddersfield College Magazine :” 
(Scorch Gamprt—Fraser’s ATTACK.) 

White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. Jeakins. Herr Zukertort. Mr. Jenkins. Herr Zukertort. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 21 KttoK B5 toK R4 
2KttoKB3 Biegss 22 Kt tksB tks Kt 
3 PteoQ4 P tks 23 QtoQR5 Kt toQ4 
4 Kt tk toKR 2% QtksQRP(d@) RtoK Kt3 
5 Ktto K B3&(a) tks K P, ch BWKtoKR2 QtoK B4 
6 BtoK2 to K 2 (0) $a TY toK5 
7 Castles KttoK B3 27PtoK B38 tks QBP (/). 
8 RtokKs Castles 23 QRtoQBsq toQ Kt5 
9 KttoQB3 toK B4 2 QtoQk3 es. 
ft td fe toKR4 30 pag | Rto K3 
11 BtoK B4 to Q3 31 BtoB: to K B3 
12 PtoK R3} BtoQ2 32 KR to Q sq PtoQB3 
13 KttoK2 oF 7.28 33 P to K Kht3 RwQRsq 
14 BtoK Kt5(@) KttoK4 at Ht} PtoQ Kt3 
15 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 35 Q Rto K sq Ptoh B4 
16 Qte Q2 PtoKR3 36 Pto K Kt4 PtoK5 
17 Btoh3 Bese 37 PtksKBP(Yg) PtksR 
18 Kt to K Kt3 toK RS 38 P tks pieegar 
19 BtoK BS R to Q sq 39 fan 5 phe R tks P, ch 
2 B tks B tks B 40 K to Kt3 P 





And Bick wins. 
(a) Kt to Q Kt 5, the invention of Herr Horwitz, has been 
considered until recently to be Black’s best move at this point- 
The move in the text, introduced by Mr. Fraser, of Dundee, 
is now, however, generally preferred. 

(0) B to Q Kt 5, ch, is thonght highly of here by Steinitz and 
other authorities. 

(c) Threatening to win the Q by Kt to Kt third next move. 
(d) White has scarcely time for this raid into the enemy’s 
territory. 

(e) Overlooking Black’s next move. 

(f) Q to Q B7 would, perhaps, have been better. 

(g) Well played. 

(A) P to K7 wins the Kt for the Pawn, and might possibly 
have enabled White to draw. 


—- 


PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1874. 
For many years after its establishment, subscribers to the 
ALBION were accustamed to receive a fine steel engraving 
annually, but as the plates accumulated to a considerable ex- 
tent—numbering between twenty and thirty in all—it was 
thought advisable to give, as premiums, a selection from the 
engravings of past years. And now that old subscribers have 
very generally received, first and last, ali these engravings, 
we now propose a uew system of premiums. Accordingly, 
we offer, a choice from the following TEN PERIODICALS, 
with the ALBION, for one year, at the uniform rate of $7 for 
both. The periodicals are as follows : 
BRITISH. 

Tue EprneurcGH Review, (Whig,) 

Tue LonDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, (Conservative,) 

THe WESTMINSTER REVIEW, (Liberal,) 

Tue Brirish QUARTERLY REVIEW, (Evangelical,) 

BLackwoop’s EprInsurRGH MaGazinez, (Tory.) 

AMERICAN. 

Harper’s MoNTHLY MAGAZIveE, Illustrated, 

Livprxcorr’s “ 

ScRIBNER'S 

THE ATLANTIC “ 

Tue Gataxy “ 

Should any subscriber desire, in lieu of the above, a 
Children’s Magazine, we will send the best one’ published in 
America—namely, “ St. Nicholas,” with the ALBron for one 
year, at $6. : 

Civus TERMs.—To clubs of five or upwards, we will send 
the ALBION and any one of the ten periodicals above-named, 
addressed to individual subscriber, for $5 each—payment be- 
ing, in all cases, required strictly in advance ; when receipted 
bills for the year, from both the publishers of the ALBION 
and the publishers of the magazines, will be forwarded by 
return of post. 





“ “ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


ENGRAVING PREMIUMS. 

Should any subscriber still prefer the ALBION engravings to 
the publications offered above, we shall be happy to forward 
ANY TWO ENGRAVINGS SELECTED, With a single copy of the 
paper for one year, for $5; or, TO CLUBS OF FIVE, at $4 per 
year, with two engravings to each subscriber, separately 





: ' Won. ‘ Won. Dr. | _ Won. Won. Dr.| #ddressed, and a free copy to the getter-up of the club. 
Zegpert......2 v. Bshwoge.-d.-.9| Cox... pend 1 y. Lord.......0....0] A full list of our engravings will at all times appear in our 
—London Field, Dec, 0, advertising columns. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Wau Srreer, Fray P, M., Jan. 9, 1874. 

The speculative feeling engendered by an 
increase both in circulating currency, and in 
the bank reserve of legal tenders, still con- 
tinues ; stocks of all kinds having consider- 
ably advanced in price during the past week. 
And this feeling is also shared both on the 
London and Paris Exchanges, the specie 
reserve having increased in the Bank of Eng- 
land £325,000, and in the Bank of France 
510,000 francs, during the past week. The 
rate too, for money in the London open 
market, rules nearly one per cent. below the 
bank rate, it being offered. at 34g per cent. on 
three months’ time. The money market here 
is steadily gravitating towards extreme ease, 
and rates are steadily weakening. A few 
days ago the banks anjJ money lenders had 
no difficulty in getting seven per cent. for 
money on call. Now the best class of bor- 
rowers have no difficulty in supplying them- 
selves at six per cent., and we hear of loans 
as lowas five percent. Prime mercantile 
paper, for which the demand is ahead of the 
supply, sells at seven per cent. for choice and 
eight and nine per cent. for next grade, while 
a@ month since it was difficult to move at 
three per cent. a month. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 











Jan, 2. Jan. 9. 
American Gold........... 110K@ — 211 a 
Del, Lack. & Western... nao 913g Ph 4 997, 
TIE... eee eee cence ee ee eee TM @ 4736 43 43% 
Erie preferred .......... 694@ — Ww —_— 
AFIEM.... -.20. ». 119 120 1193g@120 
Illinois Central. .. 101 _ 3G — 
Lake Shore........ - 9 @— 823.@ — 
Michigan Central........ 8B @-— 81 @ 83 
N. Y. Central and H..... 9x@ — 10%@ — 
N. Y. C. & H. Scrip..... — @- — @-— 
Northwestern......... 5STiX@ 58 61 @ 61k 
Northwestern pref...., — _ T3K@ W336 
Ohio and Mississippi... 30h@ — 3e@ 323g 
Pacific Mail BG — 
Pittsburg........ %~@® — 
Rock Island 10434 @105 
yf opaplied $ —- @- 
(3 ee 48%@ — 
St. Paul preferred REG 7 
Union i — RHR@ — 
Wabash and W 50 _ 534%@ 537, 
Western Union.......... 74 “= Ts@ — 
Adams Express.......... 91%@ — 92%@ 94 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 5854@ 59 506K @ 59. 
. 8. KPI€SS.......+6644 69 @ 7. 1%@ — 
Wells, Fargo........ .... wm @— oo @7T 


THE SAVINGS OF THE EMPIRE 
STATE. 


AGGREGATE DEPOSITS OF NEW YORK CITY 
SAVINGS BANKS. 


as Pes 
INT <n 0:4 5: o0icig stssrarwcausin'sicleS 11,167,000 
SOND 9528 5s ciccaineide ale d's Se cot ,059,000 
eave 378,000 
RR eertcitics Seeiec niacin 11,370,000 
ee 9,315,000 
GROPRWARR. ...... ..-scccov:s s:esseresis: eens 1 SIMRO 
pk = eae 
i a 3,185,000 
Se ee 

I iis. ne inci seeieew 581, 

Harlem............ 839 


Mutual Benefit... oe an ae 











TOTAL DEPOSITS OF THE SAVINGS BANKS IN 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


New York City... ...............$180,316,000 
a 425, 
Outside of two cities........... 82,502,000 
Total in State of New York 
im 1873... .....00... .seeeee- -§$309,243,000 





JAPANESE COINAGE, 


We extract the following from an article 
entitled “The New Coinage of the World,” 
contained in the Banker's Magazine for 
January :— 

Among the great commercial rev»lutions 
of the nineteenth century, and they certainly 
have exceeded in importance those of any 
previotis century, the recent change in the 
coinage of Japan may be considered as 
affecting more seriously the world than any 
other. It is important in a commercial 
aspect, perhaps more so in a social and reli- 

ious sense. China, after the relapse of # 
ew centuries, opened a few of her ports 
to the shipping of certain nations. Japan, 
after twenty-six centuries (700 B. C. to 1858 
A. D.), of almest utter seclusion, executed 
treaties in the years 1854—1859, whereby 
commercial relations with the United States 
and Great Britain were for the first time 
established. Now, at the end of a few years, 
this newly-acquired knowledge on the part 
of Japan has opened their eyes to the superi- 
ority of Christian nations on certain subjects, 
viz.: shipping, the coinage, &c. Now, in the 
year 1872, behold Japan, with a population 
over thirty millions (or about equal to that of 
the United Kingdom), adopting essentially 
the coinage of Europe and the United States 
as the standard for the metallic currency of 
the Japanese. The silver yen is equivalent 
in size and fineness to our dollar. The fifty 
sen correspond with our fifty cents, and 
slightly depreciated or equal to our coin. 
The smaller silver coins of Japan are like- 
wise depreciated, as is the case with our 
small coins. The twenty yen, the new gold 
coin, is within the smallest fraction of our 
twenty-dollar gold piece. Thus Japan, 130 
degrees east, and California, 120 degrees west 
from Greenwich, are placed upon a level in 
their circulating medium. 

Of the important changes in the mintage 
of Japan, the last Mint Report of the United 
States says: “By one of those immense 
strides, which have signalized this country of 
wonderful progress, a new mint and a new 
series of coin have been established, taking 
rank with the foremost. The former Master 
of the Anglo-Chinese Min* at Hongkong has 
taken charge of the Mint of Japan. It is all 
the more Tenesabte to the government of 
that empire that it is ready to make use of 
aid from abroad so long as it may be needed. 





THE COINAGE OF CALIFORNIA. 


It is interesting to record the accumula- 
tions of gold and silver in the Pacific States. 
California has deposited 642 millions of gold 
for coinage, besides unnumbered millions 


000/that have been produced and exporte 


through private hands. Montana, $20,825,- 

















577,000 | 108; Colorado, $21,452,964 ; Idaho, $17,433. 
= A yor 469,000 | 205 ; Oregon, $11,596,848 ; Nevada, $9,550,148 
sate RIVET... eee ee eee eee 808,000 | (maimly silver); Arizona, Utah, New Mexi- 
FCOples’.... ...---reresescescvces 294,000 | co,,Dakota, Wyoming, each contributes to the 
ee ities aight ton see eoeusa seo 718,000 | uncounted heaps of precious metals now in 
pees Loy eae an citemasessepehaataet 301,000 | ‘course of distribution and waste. 
= ore CPs eee e sees essere ss sees++ 19,870,000! ‘The first accessions of gold from California 
we attan................- - 8,604, were shown ir the years 1849-1850, from 
a oe ete c eee ec cece ee ees 8,681,000 | which time the deposits of American gold 
ry JOCK. «6... ccrrsvcescees see. 9,967,000\ and silver rapidly increased until the year 
= — nikal Srclin: cialerat tabs prlamere ails , 1861, when the coinage reached its maximum, 
sewer ms ssss+ceeeeee 2,044,000 | $83 693,767. since that time the annual 
ae rr eae 1,616,000 | coinage has ranged from twenty-four to 
; erman, Up-Town................ 1,828, sixty-five millions; the reduction being 
a alg we ecees = 3,072,000 | attributed to the fact that gold was more 
ae & Traders’........... 2,931,900 | freely exported in a crude state or in bars. 

ty Seer sialic secon 2,043,000/ To June 30, 1872, the gross coinage was 
Third BVCROR. ..« v0 «<n esccree vineees 436,000 | $1 215,789,416. 
Teme is. . 43 5 ajc. stare seed U6eee| °C) 
Abingdon........ Sites hie ceweie 158,000 
a nay ee ere ee benoee UNITED STATES NET REVENUE FOR THE 
he ae FISCAL YEARS 1960 To 1874. 
Eleventh Ward. ...-000..« scceosss os 818,000 Pe Customs. Resiots, 
~ ~ 1 ll . ve 7 
Sarphatal New York City. ....8169886.000 | 1891" 41470209 30982125 88.871 610 
. POENSrevereerees wees DU OOVOM 11862. . 51,919,261 49,056,397 581,680 121 
~s ‘ 1863. 112,094,945 69,059,642 879,652 
Total, 1878. ......0+++++++-- $180,316,000 | 364° '243.412'971 102,316,152 1,393.461.017 
AGGREGATE DEPOSITS OF BROOKLYN CITY | 1965, .322,031,158 84,928,260 1,805,939.345 
SAVINGS BANKS. 1866. .519.949.564 179,046,651 1.270'884.173 
Brooklyn eee we Pp rowassertsied $11,332,000 | 1867. .462,846,679 176,417,810 1,131,060,920 
DIM. 0.029 oreo crocs cceseecees 6,820,000 | 1868. .376,484,453 164,464,549 1,030,749,516 
Dimes, Williamsburg............ 1,407,000 | 1869. .857,188,256 180,048,426 609,621,828 
East Brooklyn SPL" Soar aw ees eee 59,000 | 1870. .895,959,8383 194,538,374 696,729,978 
East DM WONG G svete cases c5 143,000 | 1871. .874,431,404 206,270,408 652,092,468 
gee teases 180,000 | 1872. .364,694:229 216,370,286  679.153'921 
German..........--.0sees eee ees 1,206,000 | 1878. .322,177,673 188,089,522 548,669,221 
dis oo nav euectabion 421,000 | 1874. .305,700,000 180,000,000 .......... 
Williamsburg..............--..0. 10,100,000 | * Estimated. 
Kings County..............-..... 2,882,000 
ae ae. bacon netevenne ata ine THE GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS OF GREAT 
Mechanics. sella “"g8000| -BRITAIS—A WARNING TO AMERICA. 
IN entihe's s «0 cd ntavnaccaess 536,000 Tt is well known that somethin i 
3 g remained 
Saat ace 'oinasdnis is dcase-o-toeeinmed 161,000 os of me po gen ta ae oe bargain to 
4 ettled with the Railway Companies for 
Total in Brooklyn........... $42,984,000 | roversi 
Surplus over Deposits.............. 3,441,000 Seth adie ns te oe ee en 


such subsidiary matters, but it is a disagree- 


grown by efflux of time into the proportions 


000 | plated in the outset as £5,000,000, and we 


able surprise to learn that these trifles have 


—— 


NEW YORK BANKERS 





of millions. As the claims are disputed, it 
is certain than no such liability was contem- 


are informed that this is about the t 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 NASSAU STREET. 





at which they stand. We have already dis- 
bursed £5,847,247 to Telegraph Companies for 
their plant and business, and a further £2,- 
000,000 or so has been expended in exten- 
sions and — up the system in effective 
condition. s it possible, then, that we 
have still to pay a sum nearly equal to the 
first outlay for wayleaves and reversionary 
interests? Had such a result been foreseen, 
it might have been doubtful whether the 
Government would not have been urged to 
ignore the companies and begin de novo 
with anew network, which could have been 
laid over or under the old highways of the 
kingdom on the nation’s own freehold ata 
smaller cost. But it is too late now to think 
of such an alternative. The bargain is 
strack, and the country is committed to 
something Lay what has already been 
disbursed. he claims now e are 
said to be £5,000,000, This is equal to 
0 years’ purchase of £250,000 a-year. e 
Telegraph Companies were transferred for 
20 years’ purchase of the revenue ofa speci- 
fied time, and these being the terms, it ma 

be concluded that if any such rent or consi- 
deration was paid for the wayleaves and re- 
versionary interests, they might be reckoned 
at a like valuation. In all probability, how- 
ever, the reversionary rights did not bring in 
any rent or revenue to the railways, and their 
value would be gauged to a great extent by 
the traffic that was carried on by the wires. 
As the business grew the value of the machi- 
nery by which it was made possible would 
grow too, both in present and prospective 
consideration. In either case it has been an 
unfortunate error to leave the matter open so 
long. Either, at the outset a reasonable cal- 
culation could have been made of the out- 
standing liabilities to Railway Companies, 
and if they were judged tobe of anythin 
like thé dimensions now spoken of, the 
country should have been informed. But 
the probability is, that only a small propor- 
tion of the amount now claimed is for re- 
demption of rents or payments, otherwise the 
authorities will be held greatly to blame, and 
Mr. Scudamore will again be hauled over the 
coals. But if this surmise be correct, and the 
larger portion of the claims in dispute are to 
be settled only upon some technical and 
abstruse basis of valuation, then Mr. Scuda- 
more, or whoever is responsible, will have to 
explain why the matter has remained in 
abeyance so long. The Railway Companies 
should have been fixed to time, and it would 
not. probably have been impossible to agree 
at the outset upon definite principles in ascer- 
taining the value ot the rights in question. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO,, 
14 WALL 8ST. 


WHITE, MORRIS} & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS «& CO., 
30 BROAD S8T., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CoO. 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 











WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CoO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY! 


NEW YORK, Janvany 4%, 1878. 


C3" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1872: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 1872, to 81st Dec., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1872 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 





As the matter stands at present, it might be 
thought that the companies had purposely | 
delayed their claims to see the result of the | 
transfer of the Telegrapbs, and, being satisfied 
now that a great business is carried on by the 
wires, are making a market of the Govern-| 
ment, and founding their claims upon the 
condition of affairs at the present moment, or 
their probable development in the future, in- 
stead of in the year 1868 or 1870. 

The claims put forward are to be settled by 
arbitration or otherwise, and from the man- 
ner in which the subject has been discussed, 
there is too much reason to fear that a large 
portion of the claims is likely to be sustained. 
The whole thing looks suspicious. A-pro- 
vincial journal sounded the alarm a few days 
back, and was quoted in the “ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette.” 
“Times,” which no doubt was “ inspired.” 
The apologetic and exculpatory nature of 
this explanation is by no means encouraging, 
and will raise most unpleasant suspicions in 
the public mind. If our fears should be rea- 


tion presently, and positively some one will 
have to be hung for an example.—Bullionist. 





THE INCOME-TAX OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


An Inland Revenue return, recently issued, 
shows that the amount of property and in- 
come assessed to income-tax in the financial 
year 1871-72 exceeded the amount for the 


from trades and professions. The amount 
assessed under Schedule A, in respect of 
lands, tenements, etc., was £142,736,057 an 
increase of only £744,738 over the preceding 
year. Under Schedule B, the amcunt as- 
sessed in respect of the occupation of lands 
was £31,474,766 in England, and £7,142,715 
in Scotland and Ireland, the former sum 
showing a decrease of £315,281, and the latter 
an increase of £44,077; in respect of nurseries 
and market gardens, £106,104, a decrease of 
£2,108. Under Schedule C, in respect of pub- 
lic dividends, annuities, ete., the amount 
assessed was £388,646,360, an increase of 
£527,820. Schedule D presents a diffierent 
account. The amount assessed under that 
schedule, in the year 1871-72, in respect of 
the profits of professions, trades, employ- 
ments, railways, mines, ironworks, and the 
like, was £189,305,247, being no less than 
£13,229,748 more than in the preceding year, 
or 18 times the amount of the increase of the 
other great schedule—namely, Schedule A. 
Schedule E shows an assessment cf £25,891,- 
653 in respect of public offices, an increase of 
£723,110. . 








An explanation followed in the pe 


lised, there will be a great storm of indigna- 4, 


preceding year, chiefly in the item of income | ¢; 


o 
uary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872 


bocce 776,518 
Losses paid during the err 
sume period...,......... $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ ....$1,055,707 63 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

—_ — and ane Pod } nal York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$8,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise. Ser ioe ou 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo: 8.... 217,000 00 

nterest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 9,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,755,374 14 
Cash in 265,098 81 


eeeeeres 9! 


Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their | representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1899 will 
redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 

representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of Fe’yruary next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certifi to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
‘he net earned premi of the C y for the year 
«nding 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 

e a. on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next, 


By Order of the Board, 


J. H,. CHAPMAN Secretary, 








TRUSTEES} 
J.D. Jonzs, JosePH GAILLARD. Jz., 
Cuan.es Dexnis, C. A. Han, 
W. H. H. Moor, 'James Low, 
Henry Corr, B. J. Howxanp, 
Jos1an O. Low Bens. Bazoocx, 
Lewis Cuntis, Rost, B, Myturn, 


Cuaruxs H. Russext, Gorpon W. Busnuam, 
Lowett Hotproox, Freprericx OCnauncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. SrepHEeNsON, 
Royat PHELPs, Wituu H. Wess, 
Cates Barstow, Suepparp Ganvy, 


A. P. Pitot, Francis Skippy, 
Wiiuram E. Dopcr, Cuarzes P. Burperr, 
Davi lua..., Cuas. H. MarsHaun, 


James Bryce, 
Danret 8S. MILLes, 
Ws. Strurers, 


Witiiam E, Bunker, 

Samvuen L. Mircurm. 

games G. DeForesz, 

Henry K. Bocent, Roseart L. Stewart, 

Dennis Perxins, ALEXANDER V. Buaxe, 
Cuarues D. Levericn. 


J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MCORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
d. D. KEWLETT, ‘3d Vice-Pres’t 
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THE “GALAXY” is about as near per- 
fection as anything can be.”—Daily Register, 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE 
GALAXY 
FOR 1874. 

IT IS THE 


Best American Magazine. 
No Family can afford to do without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND AT- 
TRACTIVE READING MATTER 
FOR THE MONEY THAN ANY 
OTHER PERIODICAL OR 
BOOK PUBLISHED. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS PRO- 
NOUNCE 


THE GALAXY 


The Best and Most Ably Edited American 
Magazine. 


1HE GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of the 
Family. 


CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY OUR ABLEST WRITERS. 
CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. oun 


HAS SERIAL STORIES BY 
HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 





IT 
IT 
IT 
IT 


BEST NOVELISTS. 


The new department of Scrence Musce.- 
LANY appears in each number. 


What the Leading Papers say : 


“In enterprise, literary ability, and in the thor- 
oughness that marks each department, the ‘Galaxy’ 
stands in the front rank of American and European 
M nes.”’—[(The News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“The ‘Galaxy’ eminently deserves its name, and 
we feel tempted to say that this present number is 
the best magazine number we have ever come 
across.”"—[St. Louis Daily Globe. 

* First of all in attraction we place the ‘Galaxy.’ ” 
—(Standard, Chi . 

“The ‘Galaxy’ Is always more a magazine than 
any, and more varied in its range than any other.”’— 
(Independent. 

“A model. periodical; a credit to American 
periodical literature.”’—[Philadelphia Press. 

“There is not adull page between its covers.”"— 
LN. Y. Times. 

* Always 
judgment displayed in the selection of current topics 
for discussion .’’ -[Boston Journal, Mass. 


“We are inclined to believe that more downright | With every convenience, 


good literature is crowded between the covers of the 
Galaxy’ than avy other American can boast of.”’— 
(Chicago Times. 

“sheldon & Company have opened a mine of in- 
terest in their ——, the ‘Galaxy,’ by drawing to 
it the communications of prominent public men u 
questions of general interest.”"—(Age, Ph'ladelp' 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 


WHITE MARBLE. 


BONDS, STOCKS, 
WILLS 


RENTING OF SAFES 


es. ‘a ‘a ” 
ably edited, and remarkable for the good | GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN. 


A POLICEMAN ON TH 


2 P 
At the Compan 
bia. its busi ool 


‘TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
Ay 
9135234425. 
LocaL COMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 8g Wall Street. 





Safe Deposit Co. 
of New York, 


140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Liberty St. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 


ENTIRELY OF BRICK, 
The brick walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE- KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


PLATE, JEWELRY, 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 


AND THE 


ITs 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults, 


Rooms for Ladies, 


Samad desks, &c., are 

provided. 

Very many ladies are reuters or depositors. 

» PREMISES TO ASSIST 

LADIES FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 

$ special request its Chaiter confines 

ly to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 





“It is certainly the best of American 
(Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
cice 35 Cents per Number. 


Subscription price, $4 per year. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Sample Copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 





The Most Elegant Book of the Year 
FOR 


The |Holidays. 
HEAVEN IN SONG, 


Comprising the Gems of Poetry of all 
Ages on the Better Land. 
BY 
Henry} C. Fish, D.D., 
Author of “ History of Pulpit Eloquence,” ete. 


One Vol. Quarto, 
With Ornamental Red Line Bordeas, printed 
on tinted paper, und most elegantly bound, 


Price, in cloth, full gilt, bevelled boards, $6.00 
“full Turkey morocco. ........... 10.00 


Many of the greatest Poets of all ages have chosen 
Heaven as the theme of their sweetest songs, and 
these choice Poems are now for the first time col- 
lected in one volume, and published in the most ele- 

ant form. The result is a volume especially suited 

‘or an ornament to the parlor-table, for consolation 


The Public are invited to Visit the 


‘emises, : 
Whether for business or from curiosity. 





REDUCTIONS. 


Schuyler, Hartley & ‘Graham, 


£20 and 22 John Street,” 


Offer their entire stock in all departments 


At a Large Reduction 


from former prices, thus presentiug an unusually 
favorable opportunity to purchase 


CHOICE BRONZE SETS AND SINGLE 
PIECES, 
FINE FRENCH CLOCKS, 

RICH GOLD AND CORAL JEWELRY. 
RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION." 
LONDON, PARIS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


AND VIENNA 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LON 


DON. 
FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 


$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavyacrrs, 
No. 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 


EVERY MAN 


~ EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 













Prices, $16 to $35. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
‘dBHLVAM GAI0OO YOH LI AMIT ONIHLON 
‘HOVL3SG OL 30VW S! GOOH 








DEVLIN&.CO. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 
BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 
< Box 2256, P. O. 
NEW YVWoRK. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


———— 











At Very Low Prices. 





in the sick room, or for hours of literary amusement 
and devotional musings. 





The choicest collection of minor Poems in the 
English Language. 


Our Poetical Favorites, 
BY 
Prof. A. C. Kendrick. 
One VoL. Crown Octavo. 


Toned paper, bevelled boards.......... $2. 
SMI ane wane bak adincnceen naan 2.7 
I it icintok crn vcsw-areacorulatne 5.00 


4 of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
Sheldon & Company, 
77 Broadway, New York. 





Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
AND SPORTING ARTICLES, 

19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John Street, 
New York. 

BREECH LOADING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 


Fine Guns and Rifles  ~ Sores and Imported to 
rder. 


Agents for the Ucion Metallic Cartridge Co. 





THU RSTON pone 


K 


Toul 














ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 





APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition. 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every 
subject. Printed from new type, and illustrated 
with Several Thousand Engravings and M ap 5 





The work originally published under the title of 
Tue New AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA was completed in 
1863, since which time the wide circulation which it 
has attained in all parts of the United States, and the 
signal developments which have taken place in every 
branch of science, literature, and art, have induced 
the editors and publishers to submit it to an exact 
and thorough revision, and to issue a new edition 
entitled ** The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 

in every department of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an imperative want. 
The mevement of political affairs has kept pase 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful 
application to the industrial and usefnl arts and the 
convenience and refinement of social life. Great 
wars ind consequent revolutions have occurred, in- 
velving national changes of peculiar moment. The 
civil war of our own country, which was at its height 
when the last volume of the old work eppesaen, as 
happily been ended, and a new course o commercial 
and industrial activity has been commenced, 

Large accessions to our geogrephical knowledge 
— een made by the indefatigable explorers of 
Africa, 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the uatural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars, 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maiatained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers or in the transient publira- 
tions of the day, but which ought now to take their 
place in permanent and authentic history. 
lu preparing the present edition for the press, it 
has accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring 
down the information to the latest — dates, 
and to furnish an accurate account of the most recent 
discoveries in science, of every fresh production in 
literature, and of the newest inventions in the practi- 
cal arts, as well as to give a succinct and original re- 
cord of the progress of political and historical events. 
he work has m begun after long and careful 
reliminary labor, and with the most ample resources 
or carrying it on to a successful ‘ermination. 

None of the original ——p plates have been 
used, but every page has been printed on new type, 
forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same 
plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a far 
greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 
rovements in its composition as have been suggested 
v ey od experience and enlarged knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition have been added not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity 
and force to the explanations in the text. They en- 
brace all branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features 
of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the va. 
rious processes of hanics an factures, 
Although intended for instruction rather than em- 
bellishment, no ns have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence ; the cost of their execution 
is enormous, and it is believed they will find a wel- 
come reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclo- 





peaia, an — of its high character. 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on 
delivery of each volume. It will be completed in six- 


teen large octavo volumes, each containing about 80v 
pases. ully illustrated with several thousand Wood 
ene, and with numerous colored Lithographic 
aps. 
Prick aND STYLE or BINRING. 
In extra Cloth, per vol................... 
In Library Leather, per vol......... aaa 
In Haif Turkey Morocco, per 'vol.... .... 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol. ...... 
Iu Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, pe: A 


vo. 

In Full Russia, per vol..... ...... 
Three volumes now ready. Succeeding volume « 
until completion, will be issued once in two months. 

Specimen pa; of the “ American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, Tinstrations, etc., will be sent gratis, 
on application, 


First-CLass CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 
Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, Dec. 22, 1873. 


Forty-Sixth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-SIXTH' SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending Jan. Ist, i874, Payable on and 
after the third Monday of the month. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same 4s a devosit. 





E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
c. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertirements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROR'T CHISOLM Pres't 
AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Iseued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in ail pa-ts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and soid at current 
retes; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
l.xcd and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
ad San Francisco. Bills collected, and other 











Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East 14th Street, New York City, 














Sus'Ress transacted, 
JONN PATON. Agent. 





